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COMTE AND MILL. 


Wuen a doctrine has been systematically established, when its 
bases are laid, and the main outlines of its superstructure are sketched, 
assaults on it from the outside only serve to call the attention of the 
world to its existence, they never shake the confidence of disciples. 
To be attacked with success it must be attacked from within. Noman 
can be the victorious critic of a doctrine, withdrawing from it the 
allegiance of its subjects, unless he accepts its principles. He may 
indeed demonstrate the error of the principles to his own satisfaction, 
and to the satisfaction of all who think with him, but he leaves 
believers quite unmoved. Hence the wearisome inutility of contro- 
versy, as it is usually conducted. The combatants are not on common 
ground, and their arguments are as ineffective as the war-dances of 
savages drawn up on either bank of an unfordable river: each 
vociferously claims superiority, but the battle is never fought. When 
christian and freethinker, catholic and protestant, tory and radical, 
metaphysician and positivist, assail each other’s doctrine, there can 
be no decision, for there is no real conflict: no one is killed, simply 
because no one is touched: it is a war of words, not a clash of swords. 
A doctrine is never destroyed except by internal dissolution, or by 
the accumulating pressure of external evidence slowly numbing its 
vitality ; its principles are given up one by one when they are 
seen to be at variance with indisputable truths; they are never 
given up because they are at variance with the principles of an 
antagonist. 

Hence the importance which will be attached to the criticisms of 
Mr. Mill in a recent work,! by all who regard the Positive Philosophy 
as the doctrine which must finally triumph, the only doctrine 
which thoroughly embraces all the great speculative results of the 


(1) Auguste Comte and Positivism. Reprinted from the Westminster Review. Tribner 
and Co. 1865, 
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past, and which must guide the future under successive modifications 
corresponding with the evolutions of Science. That doctrine is 
daily being attacked by antagonists more or less qualified (and 
mostly very ill qualified), but the attacks only serve to extend its 
notoriety, they do not affect its vitality. Theologians and meta- 
physicians will continue to oppose it, to insult it, to misconceive it, 
to misrepresent it; but—because they stand outside it—they can 
never refute it. I waive the question as to whether their Philosophy 
is right or wrong; the fact that it is fundamentally distinguished 
from Positivism prevents any actual conflict. 

In Mr. Mill, a critic appears who, adopting the principles and the 
method of Posivitism, is in the right position for pointing out its 
defects, and suggesting modifications. No one supposes that the 
Philosophy is perfect ; and every candid disciple will be grateful for 
any indication of a remediable defect. Whether Mr. Mill be suc- 
cessful or not in any or all of his criticisms, the just respect attend- 
ing whatever he writes will challenge disciples to scrutinise closely 
the objections he has to urge against a thinker whom he so bravely 
eulogises. Two thoughtful writers have already done so. Dr. 
Bridges, who is a Comtist (if I may so distinguish a disciple of 
Comte from first to last), mainly occupies himself with vindicating 
the unity of the doctrine, expounding what he conceives to be the 
organic relation of the later speculations (which Mr. Mill rejects), 
to the earlier speculations (which Mr. Mill accepts), and only touching 
other points incidentally.1 M. Littré, who is only a Positivist (by 
which I mean a disciple of the Philosophy, but a dissenter from the 
Religion), in a remarkable article,? restricts his defence to certain 
points affecting the integrity of the Philosophy. I propose to con- 
sider here only the questions which affect the constitution of the 
doctrine ; minor questions of detail, which carry no revolutionary 
significance, may be omitted. 

One preliminary question, which has deeper importance than 
appears at first sight, namely, the claim of Comte to be considered as 
the originator of a Philosophy, may the more fitly be raised, seeing that 
there are indications in many quarters of a profound misconception 
of historical facts. Because the positive spirit and the positive method 
have been splendidly illustrated in the works of all great investigators 
since Science began its evolution, and because the Positive Philosophy 
resumes all that the great thinkers have achieved, both as to methods 
and results, it has been asserted that Comte did nothing more than 
place himself in the ranks of the advancing column, filling a place, 
indeed, but only such a place as would have been filled by several 

(1) The Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine. A reply to strictures on Comte’s later 
writings, addressed to J. 8, Mill, Esq., M.P. By J. H. Bridges, M.D. Tribner and Co. 
1866. 

(2) La Rerue des Deux Mondes, 15 Aott, 1866, 
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others. I regret to find Mr. Herbert Spencer countenancing this 
immense mistake; though his avowedly superficial acquaintance 
with the system renders the error excusable. He says, “ M. Comte, 
designated by the term ‘Positive Philosophy’ all that definitely- 
established knowledge which men of science have been gradually 
organising into a coherent body of doctrine ;”! whereas the “ cohe- 
rent body of doctrine” was precisely that which no one had ever at- 
tempted since Science emerged from its metaphysical condition. And 
Mr. Mill, following in the same track, says, “The philosophy 
called Positive is not a recent invention of M. Comte, but a simple 
adherence to the .traditions of all the great scientific minds whose 
discoveries have made the human race what it is. M. Comte has 
never presented it in any other light (!) But he has made the doctrine 
his own by his manner of treating it.” M. Littré, with just astonish- 
ment, -exclaims, “‘ The great scientific minds ? this term implies what 
seems to me a confusion. Does it mean the philosophers ? Why, the 
philosophers, one and all, have belonged to theology or metaphysics, 
and it is not their tradition which M. Comte has followed. Does it mean 
those who have illustrated particular sciences? Well, since they have 
not philosophised, M. Comte cannot have received his philosophy 
from them. That which is recent: in the positive philosophy, that 
which is M. Comte’s invention, is the conception and construction 
of a philosophy, by drawing from particular sciences, and from the 
teaching of great scientific minds, such groups of truths as could be 
co-ordinated on the positive method.” 

On reconsideration Mr. Mill may perhaps admit that the light 
which flashed upon his own mind when first he became acquainted 
with Comte’s work was something essentially unlike what would 
have issued from a simple adherence to tradition. He had little to 
learn on the score of what great thinkers had taught, and must have 
known but too well that they had no coherent body of doctrine to 
teach. Further, he will admit that Comte, who was keenly alive to 
the debt he owed his predecessors,” and nobly generous in his recog- 
nition of even a suggestion, would have been astonished to hear that 


(1) The Classification of the Sciences, p. 28. 1864. 

(2) “ Nous avons ainsi systématiquement réalisé une évolution individuelle radicale- 
ment conforme a I’ évolution nécessaire de ’humanité, que l’on peut maintenant se borner 
i considérer igi 4 partir de l’impulsion décisive déterminée par la double action philo- 
sophique et scientifique émanée de Bacon et de Descartes conjointement avec Kepler et 
Galilée. . . . En outre l’homogénéité continue de ces diverses déterminations partielles 
nous a spontanément manifesté leur convergence croissante vers une méme philosophie 
finale. Pour caractériser convenablement cette philosophie il ne nous reste done plus 
qu’’ indiquer la co-ordination définitive de ces différentes conceptions essentielles, d’abord 
logiques puis scientifiques d’aprés un principe d’unité reellement susceptible d’une telle 
efficacité, afin de pouvoir signaler la véritable activité normale réservée au systéme qui 
doit devenir la base usuelle du régime spirituel de ’humanité.”— Philosophie Positive, 
vi. p. 645-6. 
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what he regarded as his great achievement—the organisation of the 
results of research into a doctrine—was no more than an adherence 
to tradition. "What tradition brought was the results; what Comte 
brought was the organisation of those results. He always claimed 
to be the founder of the Positive Philosophy. That he had 
every right to such a title is demonstrable to all who distinguish 
between the positive sciences and the Philosophy which co- 
ordinated the truths and methods of those science into a Doctrine. 
The achievement was great and novel; but its very perfection, 
which arises from its intimate harmony with all the great results 
of scientific research, prevents the feeling of strangeness which 
usually accompanies novelty. “The Positive Philosophy,” says 
M. Littré, ‘‘issued from two operations; first, the determination of 
the general facts of each fundamental science, and the grouping or 
co-ordination of these facts. This labour, arduous enough when 
confined to a single science, becomes immense when extended to the 
whole domain. No one but M. Comte has ever executed such a task.” 
“Quand M. Comte eut ainsi entre les mains tous les faits généraux 
des sciences positives il comprit (mais qui l’avait compris avant lui ?) 
qu’il tenait les élémens d’une nouvelle philosophie, un substratum 
philosophique complétement original.” This was the first operation. 
The second was to apply the Method. As the philosophy of every 
science is the co-ordination of its fundamental truths, it follows that 
the philosophy of all the sciences is the co-ordination of the groups 
obtained in this preliminary operation, that is to say, a classification 
of the sciences. This was effected by ranging them according to 
their degrees of complexity, thus following the hierarchy of nature 
herself. ‘‘ Ainsi fut faite la philosophie positive avec un substratum 
qu’aucune main n’avait encore rassemblé, et avec un principe de 
co-ordination naturelle, historique et didactique, qu’aucune spécula- 
tion n’avait encore mis en usage.” This is Comte’s originality ; 
this is the great legacy he has left mankind. 

That question settled, we may now pass to the very serious objec- 
tions raised against the integrity of the system, namely, that Comte 
failed to constitute a Sociology, and committed the fundamental 
mistake of excluding Psychology from the series of the sciences. 
M. Littré answers these objections at some length. He objects to 
Mr. Mill’s confusion of Philosophy with general Logic, and the con- 
fusion of the philosophy of a science with the logic of a science ; 
adding: “La logique est formelle et la philosophie réelle ; la logique 
une maniére d’étre de l’entendement, et la philosophie une conception 
des choses. J’ajouterai que la est la raison cachée, mais décisive 
qui empéche qu’on ne puisse arriver & la philosophie positive par la 
psychologie.” Although I shall have occasion presently to notice the 
distinction between the philosophy and the logic of a science, I must 
say here that M. Littré seems to have misunderstood Mr. Mill with 
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regard to Psychology. That Positivism, which isa conception of the 
whole world, can never be reached through Psychology, which is a 
conception of mental phenomena, is perfectly clear ; so clear that Mr. 
Mill cannot be supposed to have maintained the contrary. But con- 
sidering that human nature is a part of Nature (and to Philosophy a 
not unimportant part), consequently that mental phenomena demand 
an explanation no less than physical phenomena, Mr. Mill is thoroughly 
justified in objecting to the rejection of so important a part; the real 
question is, whether the objection itself is not founded on a misconcep- 
tion. He regards it as a serious deficiency in Comte’s scheme that “he 
rejects totally as an invalid process psychological observation properly 
so called, or, in other words, internal consciousness, at least as regards 
our intellectual operation. He gives no place in his series to the 
science of Psychology, and always speaks of it with contempt.” 
There is both truth and error in the objection. Comte did regard 
internal observation as an illusory process. This is a question of 
methods, on which I agree with Mr. Mill in thinking Comte entirely 
mistaken. He did also regard with contempt the pretensions of 
Psychology, as he saw them put forward in France. This is a ques- 
tion of science, in which it would surprise me to hear that Mr. Mill 
did not take the same view. But now comes the third question, which 
is one of Doctrine, namely, whether a place should or should not be 
assigned to Psychology among the fundamental abstract sciences 
which constitute the positive hierarchy? In other words, ought 
psychical phenomena to be included under Biology, or to be elevated 
into a distinct science ? On this question I retract the adhesion which 
many years ago I gave to Mr. Mill’s point of view, and now pass over 
to that of Comte. The grounds I then stood on have long seemed 
to me insufficient ; namely, that on Comte’s own principles Psychology 
should be detached from Biology, just as Biology was detached from 
Chemistry, the speciality of the phenomena in each case determining 
the separation. I now see that this was an erroneous appreciation 
of the facts. The confusion in my mind (I will not include others in 
the reproach) was the confusion of the subsidiary question of methods 
with the dominant question of doctrine, and consequently an imper- 
fect appreciation of biological phenomena. Thus, because Comte was 
glaringly wrong respecting one of the methods of psychological 
research, and because he spoke with undiscriminating contempt of 
Psychology (meaning only the unscientific farrago about /e Moi), and 
because I saw that Psychology was not only a possible but a needful 
science, having a special instrument in subjective analysis, I was led 
to dissent from him, and to agree with Mr. Mill in claiming for 
it an independent position. Further meditation, however, disclosed 
that it was one thing to recognise the necessity of Psychology as a 
science, and another to assign it a place among the fundamental 
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sciences. Physiology and Botany are sciences, but they are concrete, 
not abstract sciences; derivative not fundamental; and they have 
no place in the hierarchy. Nor has Psychology a place there. 
What I called the speccality of psychical phenomena was an arbitrary 
speciality, arising from an arbitrary restriction of biological pheno- 
mena, not from any real distinction; and it was suggested by the 
unphilosophie practice of biologists in confining themselves almost 
exclusively to the physical phenomena, only slightly and incidentally 
touching on the psychical.1. A moment’s consideration, however, will 
show that no conception of the animal organism can be formed on 
the exclusion of the sensitive, emotive, and intellectual functions. 
The parallel between Chemistry and Biology, therefore, entirely fails. 
Chemistry would be a perfect science were there no Biology ; chemical 
phenomena would conform to precisely the same laws, neither more 
nor less, were there no organic beings in existence. But Biology 
would not be a perfect science, it would not be a science at all, 
without including psychical phenomena ; the separation of vital from 
psychical (in an animal organism) is a scientific artifice, not a real 
distinction ; it is analogous to the distinction between the two vitalities 
in one organism, which, since Bichit, has obtained its place as la vie 
organique and la vie de relation. 

After this explanation it is only necessary to add that Comte 


includes the study of mental phenomena under the head of Biology, 
which, being the general science of Life, necessarily includes sensitive 


as well as nutritive life. Any general theory which excluded the 
sensations, instincts, affections, and intellections, would be radically 
false ; and any Biology which excluded psychical laws would be mon- 
strously truncated; consequently Comte was preserving the integrity of 
the Positive Philosophy in refusing to truncate the general theory of 
Life, and in ranging Psychology as a branch of Biology. Mr. Mill’s 
objection, therefore, does not point to any deficiency in the positive 
hierarchy, but only to a deficiency in Comte’s conception of the 
means of studying mental phenomena, and ¢/at objection is unanswer- 
able. ‘ Our knowledge of the human mind must, he (Comte) thinks, 
be acquired by observing other people. How we are to observe other 
people’s mental operations, or how interpret the signs of them with- 
out having learnt what the signs mean by knowledge of ourselves, he 
does not say.” ‘True; but this does not affect the position of 
Psychology in the series. We may cheerfully give up Comte’s views 


(1) “ Antéricurement 4 Gall les physiologistes n’étudiaient dans le cerveau que les 
fonctions immédiatement lices aux deux ordres élémentaires de rélations extérieures, 
passives pour sentir, et actives pour mouvoir. Ils méconnaissaient ou négligeaient les 
opérations intermédiares, soit intellectuelles soit affectives, qui, succédant aux sensa- 


tions ou précédant les mouvements, constituent leur lien nécessaire.”—ComtTE, Politique 
Positive, i. p. 673. 
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as to how Psychology should be studied, without giving up an essential 
element in the Positive Philosophy—without creating a place for 
Psychology independent of, and equivalent to, Biology. We cannot 
forget that all psychical phenomena are phenomena of Sensibility, and 
are reducible to neural processes, actions of the organism, 

There is, indeed, a Philosophy which takes a very different view, 
teaching that sensation, emotion, ideation, are not directly func- 
tions of an organism, but are the activities of an entity living within 
the organism, a life within a life, having, with the organism it 
inhabits, only points of contact, none of community. I will not 
here discuss the pretensions of this Philosophy; I only say it is not 
the Positive Philosophy. The answer to Mr. Mill may therefore be 
summed up thus: cither psychical phenomena are biological pheno- 
mena, in which case Psychology is a branch of Biology ; or psychical 
phenomena are essentially different from biological phenomena—the 
special actions of a special agent or combination of agents — in 
which case Psychology claims a separate place among fundamental 
sciences. 

Dr. Bridges, after noticing the restricted sense in which Comte 
spoke of Psychology, adds, “If by Psychology be meant the study, by 
every means that are available, of the moral and intellectual functions 
of man, it is very certain that Comte was a psychologist, though he 
naturally avoided a word which connected him with a contemporary 
school of metaphysicians. With regard to the impossibility of study- 
ing the purely intellectual functions by the method of self-observation, 
Comte adopted, it is true, the — of Broussais so vigorously 
stated in his treatise sur (Irritation et la Folie. It is possible that 
these thinkers may have rejected the method too absolutely. But it 
must be shown to be far more fruitful in results than it has yet proved, 
before it can rank very high as an instrument for the discovery of 
truth. The study of the intellectual and moral functions was 
prosecuted by Comte throughout his life, and that on methods 
not,, I imagine, materially different from those which you would 
adopt.” 

M. Littré grapples more directly with the objection. He begins 
with an important distinction between the study of the faculties and 
the study of the products of those faculties. ‘ According to Comte 
there is no Psychology beyond the domain of Biology ; according to 
Mr. Mill, Psychology forms an ensemble of notions which cannot be 
explained by Biology. What shall I say to this, when at the outset 
I remark a confusion, which I must clear up before pronouncing ? 
The confusion is that the word Psychology sometimes comprehends 
the cerebral faculties and sometimes the products of those faculties. 
If the question is of the faculties, I side with M. Comte; if the ques- 
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tion is of the products, I side with Mr. Mill.” He proceeds to show 
that whatever relates to the faculties, either as to their analysis or to 
their classification, everything which relates to the functions, or the 
modifications impressed on them by external influences, belongs of 
right to Biology ; and as such it is treated by Comte. The fact that 
there is a Psychology of animals decisively refutes the notion of the 
independence of this study of the faculties; the intelligence, affec- 
tions, and instincts of animals being clearly biological questions. 
“These explanations,” he adds, “show that M. Comte committed no 
error in placing under Biology the study of Psychology, if by the 
latter we understand the intellectual and affective faculties; but if 
we also understand by it Ideology, and even Logic, then the reproach 
has quite another aspect.” M. Littré selects as an illustration of the 
distinction between faculties and products, the case of Language. 
Recent researches have given almost a demonstration of the existence 
of such a faculty in one of the anterior convolutions of the cerebrum. 
“That is a decisive case of cerebral physiology—a definite function 
assigned to a definite organ; but if the faculty of Language belongs 
to Biology, this cannot be said of Grammar, which is a product of 
the faculty.” Other examples might be given. The faculty, or 
faculties, of music belong to Biology, but counterpoint has no such 
place. Ideology, Logic, Ethics, Aisthetics, are products, and, as pro- 
ducts, have no place in the series of general sciences which constitute 
the positive hierarchy, though one and all of them may be very im- 
portant special sciences. ‘ Leur théorie générale n’est pas plus partie 
intégrante de la philosophie positive que ne le serait, la théorie générale 
du langage et de la grammaire, et vraiment pourquoi ne pas réclamer 
en faveur de celle-ci, fort considérable assurément, si l’on réclame en 
faveur de celles la.” 

We will now turn to another objection. “The philosophy of a 
science,” says Mr. Mill, “ consists of two principal parts ; the methods 
of investigation and the requisites of proof.’’ I pause here to remark 
that although he is at perfect liberty to construct his own definitions, 
and conform to them, he is not at liberty to make them the standard 
for Comte, and to object to the Positive Philosophy because it does 
not conform to such a standard. As a critic of a system, he is bound 
to accept its definitions, not to apply his own. In the present 
instance, a positivist would say that Mr. Mill’s definition is one which 
describes the logic, not the philosophy, of a science.* I do not 
remember any express definition proposed by Comte, but the following 
is the one I should construct from his exposition: ‘The philosophy 
of a science is constituted by the co-ordination of the fundamental 
Laws of the phenomena within the domain of the science, — the 
Methods by which those Laws are discovered,—and the relation 
which the science bears to the one which precedes and the one which 
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succeeds it in the encyclopzdic hierarchy ; in other words, its position 
and degree of influence in human development.” 

This difference of conception being indicated, we may consider what 
force there is in the objection urged by Mr. Mill. He sees two re- 
quisites. ‘The one,” he continues, “points out the road by which 
the human intellect arrives at conclusions; the other, the mode of 
testing their evidence. The former, if complete, would be an 
Organon of Discovery; the latter, of Proof. It is to the first of these 
that M. Comte principally confines himself, and he treats it with a 
degree of perfection hitherto unrivalled. Nowhere is there anything 
comparable in its kind to his survey of the resources which the mind 
has at its disposal for investigating the laws of phenomena; the cir- 
cumstances which render each of the fundamental modes of explora- 
tion suitable or unsuitable to each class of phenomena ; the extensions 
and transformations which the process of investigation has to undergo 
in adapting itself to each new province of the field of study; and the 
especial gifts with which every one of the fundamental sciences 
enriches the method of positive inquiry, each science, in its turn, being 
the best fitted to bring to perfection one process or another. These 
and many other cognate subjects, such as the theory of Classification 
and the proper use of scientific Hypotheses, M. Comte has treated 
with a completeness of insight which leaves little to be desired.” 

The praise is emphatic enough, and authoritative enough, to satisfy 
even disciples, but it is succeeded by the statement of a grave defect. 
“We are taught the right way of searching for results, but when a 
result has been reached, how shall we know that it is true? How 
assure ourselves that the process has been performed correctly, and 
that our premises, whether consisting of generalities or of particular 
facts, really prove the conclusion we have grounded on them? On 
this question M. Comte throws no light ; he supplies no test of proof. 
As regards deduction, he neither recognises the syllogistic system of 
Aristotle and his successors—the insufficiency of which is as evident 
as its utility is real—nor proposes any other in lieu of it; and of 
inductions he has no canons whatever. He does not seem to admit 
the possibility of any general criterion, by which to decide whether a 
given inductive inference is correct or not. He maintains that no 
hypothesis is legitimate, unless it is susceptible of verification, and 
that none ought to be accepted as true, unless it can be shown not 
only that it accords with the facts, but that its falsehood would be 
inconsistent with them. He, therefore, needs a test of inductive 
proof; and, in assigning none, he seems to give up as impracticable 
the main problem of Logic, properly so called.” — > 

The objection is formidable ; if admitted, it would be fatal,—a 


(1) M. Littré proposes the following :—* La philosopbie d’une science est la concep- 
tion de cette science par co-ordination des faits généraux ou vérités fondamentales qui y 
appartiennent.” 
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system which was without a criterion would have the radical vice 
which dissolves every metaphysical construction. Happily this is not 
the case with the Positive Philosophy. A deficiency, I admit, exists, 
but it is not one having the reach assigned to it by Mr. Mill A 
system of Philosophy must somewhere have a place for Logic, and 
Comte has not indicated the place it should occupy. But the omission 
does not deprive the system of a criterion; it only deprives us of a 
ready mode of exhibiting the criterion. Logic is the codification of 
the rules which the various sciences have employed, and must employ. 
It is the grammar of science. The author of incomparably the best 
work on Logic is naturally alive to the importance of this codification, 
and we who have profited so largely by the work, are not likely to 
underrate it. Nevertheless, when the integrity of Positivism is in 
question, there is doubt permissible whether the plan followed by 
Comte does not, as M. Littré suggests, furnish an equivalent to the 
legal sanction of Logic. Mr. Mill thinks not ; but that is because he 
misapprehends the plan. “Method, according to M. Comte, is learnt 
only by seeing it in operation, and the logic of a science can only be 
usefully taught through the science itself.” The plan is wider ; it is 
the combination of the hierachy of the sciences with their method, so 
that each science in turn furnishes its own criterion; thus the logic 
of each science is serially exhibited, and all that is wanting is the codi- 
fication of the whole, an abstract science of Proof. 

What is that criterion furnished by each science? Verification. 
And here M. Littré places a luminous remark. Anticipating the 
objection that experience itself may need a test, he says, “ Instead of 
holding that experience has need of Logic, I hold that it is Logic which 
has need of experience. If scientific truths were only logically true, 
they would never pass beyond the circle of hypothesis; but it is when 
experience has verified them that the logical induction is complete. 
So far from Positive Philosophy depending upon Logic, it is Logic 
which depends on Positive Philosophy.” 

If Logie is the codification of the rules of experience, its utility as 
codification may be admitted. But the code does not introduce any 
new validity. It shows what the rules are; it does not furnish a 
test deeper than the rules themselves. Comte was not imperatively 
called upon to supply a test of truth more valid than experience ; 
nor could Logic have supplied such a test. Mr. Mill declares that 
the final test is the universality of the law of causation. Very true. 
But no one has shown more conclusively that the law of causation 
is itself a generalisation of experience. M. Littré, therefore, asks, 
“Tlow do we kno¥ that a general proposition in science is true? By 
showing that in every case experience confirms it. If exceptions arise, 
we either sacrifice it or modify it. Our most assured inductions are 
only accepted under the control of constant verification, and no 
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sanction which Logic can give them removes this relative character, 
or adds anything to their certainty.” 

The conclusion therefore is, that although Comte neglected to codify 
the rules of Proof (a neglect which has been amply remedied by Mr. 
Mill), it is by no means correct to say that he neglected Proof. He gave 
the rules in giving the Methods of research, and this portion of the 
Philosophy of each science was in effect the logic of that science.’ 

Connected with this absence of express logical canons, Mr. Mill 
further objects to Comte’s refusal to employ the word “cause.” Most 
readers will agree with him in regretting the exclusion of so service- 
able a term; but some will demur to the other points of his criticism 
Dr. Bridges thus answers him :— 


‘***Depriving himself,’ you say, ‘of the use of a word which has a Positive 
meaning, Comte misses the meaning it expresses. He sees no difference between 
such generalisations as Kepler’s laws, and such as the theory of gravitation. 
He fails to perceive the real distinction between the laws of succession and co- 
existence which thinkers of a different school call Laws of Phenomena, and 
those of what they call the action of Causes; the former exemplified by the 
succession of day and night, the latter by the earth’s rotation which causes it.’ 
I yenture to think that you are not stating Comte’s view on this matter cor- 
rectly. It seems to me that he did make a very complete and fundamental 
distinction between these two classes of laws; the distinction, namely, to use 
his own language, between Concrete and Abstract Science. Every object, he 
observes, is a complex result, a group of various properties. We may either 
study this complex result in itself, or we may abstract each of these properties 
(or, as Comte called them, événements) from all the objects in which it is found, 
and study its laws. The first of these modes of speculation he calls Concrete ; 
the second, Abstract. Concrete speculation is, according to him, at once the 
starting-point and the goal of our efforts. Man in his most primitive condition 
arrives at certain concrete empirical generalisations, to which he, in common 
with the lower animals, has to conform his conduct. The succession of day and 
night, or of summer and winter; forecasts of eclipses in ancient times, of 
weather, of volcanic eruptions, of the course of a disease, are simple instances 
of these concrete laws. Modern science decomposes these concrete groups, and 
studies the laws of each class of the phenomena which compose them. These 
t ‘imate laws, which you call laws of Causation, Comte called Abstract laws. 
Kepler’s laws are perfect instances of Concrete laws, as Newton’s law of gravi- 
tation is of an Abstract law. It is only this latter class which can be called 
invariable. What you denominate ‘the law of Universal Causation, namely, 
that every phenomenon has a phenomenal cause—has some phenomenon other 
than itself on which it is invariably and unconditionally consequent,’ exactly 
corresponds to the 2nd law of Comte’s ‘Philosophie Premiére’ (‘ Politique 
Positive,’ vol. iv. p. 174). ‘It is on the universality of this law,’ you say, ‘ that 
the possibility rests of forming a Canon of Induction,’ So says Comte: ‘Une 
telle certitude reste indispensable a V institution du dogme positif.’ ” 


Such are the cardinal objections urged against the Positive Philo- 
sophy by the thinker whose criticisms were most likely to be formid- 


(1) “Le vrai régime positif ne sépare jamais la logique de la science. Car, en 
n'étudiant chaque partie de la méthode inductive qu’avec les doctrines qui l’ont spéciale- 
ment suscitée, on sent aussitdt que son usage doit toujours ¢tre conforme aux notions 
fondamentales que cette science recoit de la précédente.”’— Politique Positive, i, p. 518. 
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able, and were certain of that respect which is commanded by a large 
clear intellect, long familiarity with and fundamental adherence to 
the system. These criticisms have been duly weighed, and although 
it would be rashness to assert that the readers of Dr. Bridges, M. 
Littré, and the Fortnicutiy Review, will think the criticisms satis- 
factorily answered, there can be no rashness in asserting that at least 
the integrity of the system has been shown 

Respecting the other points of the criticism, I am not prepared to 
take up Mr. Mill’s gauntlet. Either I side with him in the main, or I 
have not sufficiently meditated the questions to offer an opinion. There 
is, however, one question of the highest importance, addressed by 
Dr. Bridges to Mr. Mill, which cannot be passed over in silence. “Is 
there,” he asks, “as yourself, M. Littré, Mr. Lewes, and other writers 
of great ability have asserted, a fundamental discrepancy between 
Comte’s earlier and later speculations ? Is there the difference between 
them of a sound method wisely, and in the main successfully, applied, 
and a radically unsound method, hitting sometimes, as if by accident, 
on brilliant truths, but in its essence affording clear proof of its mental 
degeneracy ?”’ As may be foreseen, Dr. Bridges answers this ques- 
tion with a decided negative. After considering his arguments, I 
must say that he seems to marshal his troops agi unst positions that 
were unoccupied, passing by the fortresses in w hich our batteries were 
erected. We never supposed that the conception of a spiritual power 
distinct from the temporal power, or the conception of the social re- 
organisation being founded on the philosophical reorganisation, were 
not present from the first in Comte’s mind : it is sufficiently plain that 
the ultimate aim of all his efforts was the creation of a Polity founded 
on a Philosophy. What we asserted was not the change of purpose, 
but the change of Method: when he came to construct the Polity 
he forsook the Method which had organised the Philosophy ; and in 
consequence of this change all who remained true to the principles 
of the Positive Philosophy were bound to leave him. 

The change was vital. Being a substitution of the Subjective 
Method, “lait is essentially personal, for the Objective Method, 
which is essentially impersonal, the influence of Comte’s own pecu- 
liarities and experiences came to be mingled disastrously with his 
theoretic constructions. When he was expounding the great truths 
of Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, his own personal 
peculiarities and predilections were of minor importance—they 
could be recognised cropping up here and there, but they could 
always be disregarded. It was otherwise when he came to treat 
Sociology on the Subjective Method. He was then no longer 
classifying phenomena according to the relations existing between 
them, no longer subordinating his conceptions to the facts (as 
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a primary law of Positivism decrees), but was calling in the 
avowed aid of fictions to assist him in the construction of a scheme 


deduced, without verification, from sentimental premises. 

Dr. Bridges, unable to overlook the patent fact, endeavours, as 
Comte himself endeavoured, to persuade us that the change was from 
the first foreseen. If this is true, the answer is that from the first 
there was a vital error. But is it true? What Dr. Bridges proves 
is, that Comte looked forward to a final reconciliation of the two 
antagonistic methods, by a regeneration of the Subjective and a 
combination of it with the Objective. But my complaint is that 
Comte did not regenerate the Subjective Method, nor did he always 
combine it with the Objective Method according to the positive 
spirit; on the contrary, he gave it a delusive prominence, which 
increased as his pontifical pretensions grew, and which culminated in 
“La Synthése Subjective.” 

A few sentences will serve to characterise the two methods. ‘The 
study of man,” says Comte, “and the study of the external world 
form the twofold subject of all philosophic research. Each of these 
two orders of speculation may be applied to the other, and form its 
point of departure. Hence spring two radically distinct and opposite 
Methods: the one which proceeds from man to the World; and 
the other which proceeds from the World to man. When arrived 
at maturity, Philosophy must evidently tend towards the general 
conciliation of these two antagonistic Methods. But their contrast 
is the germ of the fundamental difference between the two great 
orders of speculation, theological and positive, which the human 
mind has been forced to follow successively. . . . The real spirit of 
every theological or metaphysical philosophy is seen in its principle 
of explaining the phenomena of the external world by our internal 
consciousness ; whereas, on the contrary, the positive spirit is charac- 
terised by the necessary and rational subordination of the conception of 
man to that of the world.”! This is not very lucidly- expressed, and the 
want of precision in this description, especially the want of accurate 
distinction between the point of departure and the process, prevented 
him, I think, as it has prevented Dr. Bridges, from seeing how very 
far he was from regenerating that Method when he came to apply it 
to Sociology. © | 

The Objective Method is the same whether the point of departure 
be from Man or from the World; it seeks to ascertain what are 
the relations of objects among themselves, and of objects in con- 
nection with us; it is called objective because its conceptions are 
moulded on the Object, not on the Subject. Entirely discarding 
human likings or dislikings, desires for symmetry and simplicity 
or wishes founded on convenience, disengaging itself as far as 

(1) Comte, Phil. Positive, iii. p. 270. 
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possible from all that is personal, it aims at the formation of con- 
ceptions which shall accurately represent the external order. The 
Subjective Method is the opposite of this. It not only makes human 
needs and human fancies the point of departure; it continues as it 
began, by animating nature with human passions, interpreting 
motors by motives. It seeks in the unverified suggestions of con- 
sciousness an interpretation of the external order. Logical deduc- 
tions from data either assumed or traditionally accepted and never 
verified, are its means of exploration. Hypothesis is thus the 
animating principle of the Subjective Method, as Verification is of 
the Objective Method. 

Inasmuch as all history shows on the one hand that both Methods 
have been spontaneously and universally employed, and on the other 
that the Subjective has been the fertile parent of error, it is incumbent 
on the Positive Philosophy, which claims to be the outcome of all 
previous effort, resuming all real tendencies, to reconcile these con- 
flicting Methods by rectifying them. Comte has attempted the 
reconciliation ; but, I think, with imperfect success. He has rectified 
the Objective Method by restoring to it the subjective point of 
departure—that is to say, by the final reference of all speculation 
to Sociology, and the habitual predominance of human needs.!- And 
he has further rectified it by the free admission of Hypothesis as a 
necessary instrument of research. But he has not rectified the 
Subjective Method, although no one has at times more energeti- 
cally exposed its weakness. He truly says that there is no absolute 
demarcation between observation and reasoning. No observation 
can be purely objective. “Kn tant que phénoméne humain cette 
premiére opération mentale est en méme temps subjective, dans un 
cas quelconque, 4 un degré proportionnel a sa complication.” It is 
evident that the domain of observation coincides essentially with that 
of hypothesis, which is destined to supply the gaps, z.e., to make pre- 
sent to the mind the complementary facts absent from sense. Comte 
elsewhere refers this inseparable union of subject and object to the 
fundamental biological relation of organism and medium; and he 
adds, “‘ a moindre détermination extérieure pourrait étre formulée 
comme un probléme scientifique, ot l’esprit s’efforee de produire 
une conception en harmonie avec l’ensemble des impressions du 
dehors. Moins celles-ci sont nettes, plus il tente d’y suppléer par 
ses propres combinaisons, souvent trés fines ou fort indirectes.” 
Here the necessary part played by the Subject is clearly indi- 
cated. Not less clearly is the danger indicated, “Quand le jugement 


® (1) See Philos. Positive, vi. p. 668: a remarkable passage. {In a later work !as- 
tronomy is transformed from an indefinite and dispersive study of the heavens into a 
definite convergent study of our planet. Politique Positive, i. pp. 508—526, and compare 
Dr. Brivcgs’ Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine, p. 68, 
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est assez désiré, le défaut de documents extérieurs pousse quelque- 
fois & le prononcer d’aprés des opinions purement intérieurs unique- 
ment dues a une énergique réaction du cceur sur l’esprit.’”’ And it is 
precisely this danger which he has neither avoided nor prepared for 
in his attempt to reconstruct Society. He has given the Subjective 
Method the predominance, and he has employed it in all its primitive 
crudity, instead of regenerating it, as his principles required. 

I have already indicated that he did not sufficiently distinguish 
between the subjective point of departure and the subjective process. 
This is evident in many of his sociological speculations, where the 
point of departure must obviously be subjective, for human relations 
are the objects of Sociology, as cosmical relations are of Cosmology. 
But if the point of departure is subjective, the process of search must 
be objective ; since the establishment of relations can only be effected 
by objective verification, whether the relations be cosmical or social. 
It is true that we have a key to the phenomena in the facts of our 
own consciousness, a key not possessed for cosmical phenomena, and 
this in some degree compensates for the increased difficulty attendant 
on the increased complexity of social phenomena. [But in order that 
we may not mistake an idiosyncrasy or fancy of our own for a 
general fact, we must test it by the-corroboration of the feelings and 
ideas of others: hence our subjective inspirations are hypotheses 
which need the verification of Psychology and History. 

Comte imagined that the point of departure which placed him at 
the only possible point of view admitting of a real synthesis (the 
objective synthesis, a dream of ancient philosophy, being chimerical), 

yas equivalent to a re-establishment of the Subjective Method. In 
this, according to Dr. Bridges, “ Comte comprehended all modes of 
speculation which started from the human point of view. It is the 
method by which man, in his earliest mental phases, fetchist or theist, 
begins to philosophise. He places himself at the centre of the 
Universe ; he regards the world and its contents as penetrated by like 
passions with himself, or, at least, as made solely for his use. Then 
comes Positive science, with its objective method, and his primitive 
philosophy is shattered. Man and his planet are shown to be not the 
centre of the Universe, but an infinitesimal atom in infinite Space. 
Positivism, as Comte conceived it, brings the reconciliation of these 
two methods. The subjective method is susceptible of a meaning not 
less yational than its antagonist. By it, in its positive sense, Comte 
understands the habitual reference of every department of speculation 
to the human point of view. Humanity becomes again the centre of 
the Universe; but the centre not absolute, as under theology, but 
relative.” 

Granting this, we must still insist on Verification being domi- 
nant in the process of search, and that Comte’s failure lies in his 
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disregarding it and relying confidently on Hypothesis. The test 
of a speculation is not (as he seems to think) its convergence towards 
“unity,” and its adaptation to our “desire for synthesis” and 
system, but its correspondence with reality: its objective, not its 
subjective character: its position in the scheme of things, not its 
service to our theories. 

It will be said, perhaps, that Comte did regenerate the Subjective 
Method, and gave it its positive constitution. Let us see this in theory 
and in practice. In theory he lays down the propriety of reinstating 
the method, the provisional exclusion of which he admits to have 
been indispensable to the establishment of the sciences. It possesses 
essential qualities which alone compensate for the inconvenience of 
the objective method. Our logical constitution can only be durable 
on a combination of the two. The past history of man by no means 
warrants us in concluding the two methods to be irreconcilable, if 
they are both systematically regenerated. We have no more right to 
give theology the exclusive privilege of the subjective method, than 
to give it the exclusive privilege of a religion. If, therefore, Sociology 
has appropriated the latter, it may equally appropriate the former, 
according to their intimate connection. For this it is only necessary 
that the subjective method should renounce the vain search after 
causes, and tend directly, like the objective method, towards the 
simple discovery of laws. 

This, then, is the principle of regeneration, that the search for 
causes should be abandoned. He elsewhere says, the radical vice of 
the subjective method consisted not in its subjective, but in its abso- 
lute character. ‘‘ Mieux on médite sur la marche primitive de notre 
intelligence, plus on reconnait qu’elle n’exigeait d’autre rectification 
radicale que de substituer ]’étude des lois 4 la recherche des causes. 
Son vice fondamental, d’ailleurs inévitable, ne consistait point dans 
son caractére subjectif, mais dans sa nature absolue.” I think, on the 
contrary, that the radical vice of the method is the reliance on un- 
verified inductions and unverified deductions—the tendency to accept 
hypotheses for truths, and to frame these hypotheses according to 
subjective inspirations. Aware that all the sciences had been elabo- 
rated on the objective method, and nevertheless wishing to reinstate 
the subjective in its ancient position, he affirmed that the creation 
of Sociology justified this by placing us at the universal point of 
view.! Here note a two-fold error: he first confounds the point 
of view with the method of search, and he next confounds the deduc- 
tive with the subjective methods. Deduction from an universal 
point of view is not peculiarly subjective. Gravitation is the uni- 
versal point of view in astronomy, from which celestial phenomena 
may be deduced. But this is not by the subjective method. "What 


(1) Polit. Positive, vol. i. p. 446. 
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is the distinction between the two? They agree in proceeding regu- 
larly from premises to conclusions, but the subjective method has not 
verified its premises, and does not verify its conclusions; the deduc- 
tive method objectively does both. Comte has confounded these 
very different procedures. As M. Littré remarks, having placed 
himself at the sociological point of view, he ought to have employed 
the deductive method, whereas he employed the subjective :—“ IL 
tire les consequences non que l’expérience yérifie mais que son imagi- 
nation, ou si l’on vent, une logique subjective lui fournit.”! And 
M. Littré recalls one of the cardinal principles of Positivism—namely, 
that the higher a science is in the hierarchy, the less it admits of 
deduction. In Mathematics deduction is incessant; in Astronomy 
constant ; in Chemistry the power has notably diminished ; still more 
so in Biology ; and in Sociology it is at its minimum. 

Let us now see Comte’s practice. How fara method is from becom- 
ing positive simply by the substitution of laws for causes, may be 
exemplified in his attempt to construct a Polity and a Religion. As 
I am here confining myself to a special question, it is unnecessary to 
consider how much there is of profound insight and available truth, 
how much high moral precept and suggestive thought, in the four 
volumes of the “ Politique ;” these, do not alter the fact that the 
theoretic basis of his Polity is subjective, and that in its construction 
he often follows the vicious tendency not only to use hypotheses as 
guides, but to rely on them in disregard of verification. Dr. Bridges 
may first be heard in defence :— 





«The ‘ Politique Positive,’ a treatise upon the structure of human nature and 
society, of which the avowed object is to indicate a higher mode of life, to in- 
stitute the Religion of Humanity, differs from the former treatise by far greater 
prominence of the subjective or human point of view. The Subjective method, 
as Comte understood it, included indeed something more than the mere classifi- 
cation of knowledge according to its relation to man. It included the vast 
question, so well explored in geometry, but so profoundly misunderstood in the 
higher sciences, of the formation of hypotheses. ‘The first step in every inquiry, 
according to Comte, was to form the best hypothesis compatible with all the 
facts before us. It is obvious that in the institution of hypotheses the highest 
powers of imagination are called into play. No one doubts that Kepler and 
Archimedes were gifted with imaginative faculties as vigorous as those of 
fEschylus or Milton. And for this mental process not the imagination only, but 
the highest sympathies of man, so Comte thought, were to be involved no less. 
Stringent analyst as he was of each special function of the social or individual 
organism, yet man’s nature was after all in his eyes, or rather was ever tending 
to become, a harmonious whole. That the intellect should do its work well with 
cankered sympathies or amidst the turbulence of ignoble passions, was to him 
philosophically inconceivable. And the experience of his own life taught him 
the direct contrary. 

‘This, then, is the explanation of the expression which has shocked or per- 
plexed so many of his readers, /a logique des sentiments. Logic, as he used the 


" (1) Lirrre, Auguste Comte et la Philos. Positive, p. 533. 
VOL. VI. DD 
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word (and an extended use of it is less unusual in France than in England), had 
a moral no less than an intellectual significance. As defined in his latest work, 
Logic is ‘le concours normal des sentiments, des images, et des signes, pour 
nous inspirer les conceptions qui conyiennent 4 nos besoins, moraux, intellec- 
tuels, et physiques.’ 


“‘The obvious criticism on the Subjective method, thus understood, will be 
that it is a short and straight path to mysticism. ‘This is the reproach made 
by M. Littré, and it is endorsed by yourself. ‘The Subjective method,’ you 
say, ‘had come to mean drawing truth itself from the fountain of his own 
mind.’ If the ‘ Politique Positive’ were based exclusively upon this method, 
as M. Littré has given his readers to understand, this would be the gravest 
reproach that could be made against it. As it is, it is no reproach at all. The 
chief function of the Subjective method is to create hypotheses; and it is no 
concern of the critic by what internal process these hypotheses are framed, 
provided that they conform to the rules which Comte has laid down for their 
formation ; that is, that they shall be the best obtainable, that they shall form 
a satisfactory though provisional basis for our action, and that, until verified, 
they shall be not regarded as demonstrated truths.” 

Dr. Bridges omits one consideration, the neglect of which speci- 
ally distinguishes the Subjective Method in its primitive and unre- 
generate form, namely, that every hypothesis should be held as a 
simple indication, a suggestion for research, never as a basis of 
deduction, until it has been verified objectively. By this is fulfilled 
the first law of positive inquiry: “la subordination normale du raisonne- 
ment 4 V’observation.” The indulgence in hypothesis is the source 
of anarchy, not progress.' It is indeed a native tendency of the 
mind, and therefore needs vigilant control. ‘Nous y retomberons 
toujours quand nous voudrons agir systématiquement sur des phéno- 
ménes dont nous ignorons les lois spéciales. Il faut bien, en effet, 
que, faute de notions extérieures, notre sagesse suive des impulsions 
intérieures, plutdét morales que mentales, i moins qu'elle ne s’abstienne 
totalement, ce qui devient souvent impossible.” This is the source 
of Comte’s chief aberrations; and as his pontifical pretensions 
grew, his impatience to construct a system made him follow sub- 
jective inspirations without regard to objective verification. I have 
said before that I consider the later works to be surpassingly rich 
in profound thought ; nevertheless, in almost every chapter there 
is something questionable or extravagant which will be found due 
to his starting an hypothesis which is quickly transformed into a 
basis of deduction, neither premiss nor conclusion being submitted to 
verification. 

General charges of this kind are usually ineffective, and I will 
therefore specify the cerebral theory as an example. It isan example 
far more favourable to Comte than several others which might be 
chosen, because the theory exhibits some admirable suggestions ; and 
its importance to his scheme justifies a deliberate consideration. Two 

(1) Comp. Politique Positive, iv. p. 176. 
(2) Politique Positive, ii. p. 81. 
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peculiarities may be noted at the outset. In the first place, the theory 
is avowedly subjective; and we have thus the spectacle of a philo- 
sopher who holds that Psychology is a branch of Biology, and who 
laughs to scorn the notion of psychological analysis being furthered 
by internal observation, actually treating Psychology on a Method 
which he would repudiate in Biology. A physiologist who attempted 
to construct a scheme of the vital processes without a preliminary 
knowledge of the properties of tissues, who theorised on the dynamic 
laws without a knowledge of the static laws, who classified functions 
and disregarded organs, would be held by Comte as a “nebulous 
metaphysician.” Yet this is precisely what he does with regard to 
one class of the vital functions. He proposes a scheme of the psy- 
chical faculties, their order, development, and relations, and leaves it 
to successors “ to complete @ posteriori my solutions and my proofs, 
in realising the necessary separation of the eighteen elements which 
T have just established ¢@ priori in the cerebrum. ‘The existence of 
these organs seems to me already as much demonstratgd as is possible 
on the only method proper to the institution of such a doctrine. I 
do not fear that future researches will make any serious change in 
the localisations I have assigned.” Thus the whole is an hypothesis 
(always subsequently treated by hint as an established truth), and as 
such is admissible. But suppose the @ posteriori researches establish 
a very different result? Suppose another analyst propounds a very 
different scheme of the faculties, or an anatomist demonstrates a dif- 
ferent localisation of the organs? Comte is doubtless assured that 
he has seized the truth; so is every theoriser; but experience often 
rudely contradicts this confidence in @ priori views, and positive 
thinkers insist on the verification of experience. The confidence of 
Comte in his own scheme is such that he actually warns us against 
“attaching an exaggerated importance to anatomical verification !” 
and he adds this very inaccurate reason in support of the warning :— 
“Although the structure of the liver is now known with minute 
accuracy, its vegetative function is almost as obscure as it ever was. 
The total study of the brain is, at bottom, already even further ad- 
vanced, in spite of the extreme imperfection of its special anatomy.” 
Any biologist would assure him that the anatomy of the brain and 
the anatomy of the liver are on a par, and that the physiology of 
both is equally limited. 

The second peculiarity noticeable in this theory is, that whereas 
Psychology, being the science of the psychical functions, is neces- 
sarily connected with the science of the psychical organs, and needs 
therefore to have its subjective analysis confirmed by objective veri- 
fication, the two methods, Subjective and Objective, are employed by 
Comte with a complete inversion of their obvious directions. The 
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analysis of the faculties, which must be mainly guided by the Sub- 
jective Method (its results only controlled by the Objective), Comte 
has conducted objectively, é.e. on zoological and historical indications ; 
and in so far as his classification is moulded on the facts of animal 
nature and historical development, it exhibits a large amount of avail- 
able truth. The determination of organs, on the contrary, which is 
obviously a question of anatomy, and can gain nothing more than 
indications from subjective inspiration, he pursues on the Subjective 
Method, leaving to successors the task of objective verification. 

To any one versed in the Positive Philosophy it would be unneces- 
sary minutely to examine a theory thus constructed in defiance of 
primary rules. But disciples will doubtless find sufficient motives for 
their acceptance of the theory in the explanations which their teacher 
has given, and in the coherence of the theory itself. I do not 
imagine that my objections will shake their confidence, I only state 
the reasons of my dissent. Comte’s analysis yields the hypothesis of 
eighteen elementary faculties, neither more nor less. It is needless 
to say that another analysis would give more, and a third analysis 
less. Low are we to decide between the three? Obviously each 
hypothesis needs the control of objective verification, which must 
show that the assumed faculties are elementary, irreducible to others, 
and having separate organs. First a rational decomposition, next an 
organic verification. Otherwise it is impossible to decide whether 
any mental act is the direct product of a distinct faculty, or the 
indirect product of a concourse of two or more faculties. What is 
wanted among the prolegomena of Psychology is a decisive discus- 
sion respecting the Faculties, their Modes, and their Synergies and 
Sympathies. For example, Memory, Judgment, Attention, and Will, 
are by the metaphysical psychologist classed as Faculties; by Gall as 
Modes of each Faculty ; by Comte as Synergies of mental operations." 
Is Music a Faculty? Is Wit? Such a discussion would illumine 
the subsequent analysis. This may be shown by following Comte’s 
proposed series of eighteen elementary faculties. 

IIe lays down ten fundamental faculties as constituting the personal 
motors, egoistic and altruistic. Ido not here intend to estimate the 
propriety of his arrangement, but only to intimate how easily and justi- 
fiably another may be made. He assumes the existence of an industrial 
instinct with its special organ. It would be easy to derive the pheno- 
mena thus grouped as the direct product of a special instinct, from the 
concurrence of the Intelligence with the Nutritive Instinct. In the 
same way his military instinct may be affiliated on the direct action of 
Aggressiveness inseparable from the nutritive and sexual instincts. 
These two instincts are primordial. The organism having two 


(1) Politique Positive, i. 710. 
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fundamental properties, Assimilation and Reproduction, the two 
fundamental instincts must necessarily issue from these. What 
Comte, and most other philosophers, call the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion I take to be a metaphysical figment. The conception of “self” 
is one of late development, and the idea of self-preservation the 
result of a very complex reflection. But the instincts of Nutrition 
and Reproduction are primordial, and are the direct actions of the 
organism; so also is the shrinking from Pain (and its obverse the 
seeking of Pleasure) the direct action of the primordial property of 
Sensibility. 

Now, the action of the Nutritive Instinct is directly aggressive. 
From it, therefore, will naturally be evolved the aggressive tendencies 
of destructiveness, combativeness, and love of domination. The Sexual 
Instinct is directly sympathetic, and indirectly leads to agegressive- 
ness when its desires are thwarted. Thus, as we derived the military, 
industrial, and domineering instincts from the synergy of the Intel- 
ligence with the Nutritive Instinct, we may likewise derive the 
altruistic instincts—maternity, attachment, love of approbation, 
—from the synergy of the Intelligence with the Sympathetic 
instinct. Comte’s ten fundamental faculties are manifestations of 
Sensibility, Nutrition, and Sympathy (which has its root in the 
sexual instinct). Similar reductions might be made throughout ; 
and I ask, How, on the subjective method, are we to determine 
which classification represents the organic reality? Obviously by 
a comparison with biological facts, an objective verification showing 
that certain faculties which were primitively identical have been 
differentiated in the progress of evolution ; just as the physiological 
functions, which were primitively the activities of a homogeneous 
structure, have become the specialised activities of a heterogeneous 
structure. The biological parallel is complete, because Psychology is 
itself a branch of Biology. We sce the primitive condition of an 
organism to be simply that of a germinal membrane, which subse- 
quently separates into two layers; and from these proceed, by 
eradual differentiations, the several tissues; and these tissues are 
finally combined into separate organs. That is the morphological 
process. The physiological process is the differentiation of functions. 
The functions are the activities of the properties of tissues in their 
organic combinations ; each function, while dependent on the whole 
organism, is nevertheless individualised by the speciality of its organ, 
and the connections of that organ; and thus the membrane which 
secretes, and the muscle which contracts, though both spring from a 
common root, branch in such dissimilar directions, that to the unin- 
structed eye they seem altogether independent. It is the same with 
the psychical life. Its functions result from a differentiation and 
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recombination of elements, and from the synergies of one organ with 
another, and with the whole. 

However, this subject is too vast for discussion here. I have effected 
my purpose if I have shown the radical incompetence of the Subjective 
Method to construct a cerebral theory. No one saw this more clearly 
than Comte in his first period. In the Philosophie Positive (ii. 775) 
he laid down the rule that no function could be studied except in 
relation to its organ or its acts; he pointed out the error of separating 
psychological phenomena from their connections with other phenomena, 
and declared that the anatomical point of view ought to predominate. 
This, which all biologists admit, is a rule for the vital functions: “a 
quel titre les études cérébrales seraient elles exceptées d’une telle 
obligation philosophique?”’ He urges, indced, that physiological 
analysis of the functions must be joined with it, “dans un ordre 
Vidées entiérement distinct quoique paralléle,” but he never thought 
of subordinating physiology to anatomy (only of combining them), 
still less of disregarding both physiology and anatomy in favour of a 
subjective hypothesis. That was reserved for his second period. 

And yet even in his second period, let us never forget it, strange 
as some of his speculations may appear, untenable as some of his 
theories may be in presence of facts, the constant presence is felt 
of a vast meditative mind, earnestly aiming to unriddle the great 
mysteries of life, and to make that life nobler by a wise subjection of 
the lower to the higher impulses. The attempt to construct a 
Philosophy from Science, and from that to deduce a Polity which 
should also be a Religion, is the most gigantic effort that has yet 
been made. That the attempt could not at once succeed, is due 
to the very imperfection, of our knowledge which made it urgent ; 
but we who stand by and note the shortcomings (as we are bound to 
note them, in the hope of their being one day removed), must not 
forget to pay our homage to the splendid mind which achieved so 
much of its gigantic scheme. 


Epiror. 
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Tue English speak a dialect which belongs to the Low German branch 
of the class of languages called Teutonic. This dialect seems to have 
been introduced into this country by settlers or invaders whose first 
coming is assigned to the fifth century, and has become the national 
tongue of England and the lowlands of Scotland. But no one 
supposes that the English of the present day are a pure and unmixed 
people. The mongrel character of the nation is not seldom alleged 
as the cause of its political greatness; and no popular prejudice is 
offended if we assert that the blood of Romans and ancient Britons, 
of Danes and Normans, is combined with that of Angles and Saxons 
in the aggregate body of Englishmen. But any attempt to throw 
doubt on “the idea, that the predominating element is the Anglo- 
Saxon or Teutonic, not only offends a popular prejudice, but excites, 
even in historical critics, a spirit of antagonism not very favourable 
to the discussion of facts and the discovery of truth. 

The annals of the country, such as they are, describe a series of 
conquests by which certain tribes from the peninsula to the north 
of the Elbe, as well as from more southern regions, established a 
number of kingdoms popularly known as the Heptarchy; but 
although they relate one subsequent conquest which led to the 
establishment of another dialect as the official language of the 
kingdom, no instance occurs, after the Anglo-Saxon settlement, of 
a general change of speech on the part of the people. It is hence 
senneeal that the great bulk of the English nation is Anglo-Saxon, 
or Teutonic ; and the fact that conquerors of the same stock in Gaul 
and other countries adopted the language of the conquered is alleged 
as proof that the '‘reutonic conquest of England must have been very 
different from Teutonic conquests elsewhere; the inference being 
that the difference lay in the larger proportion of the invaders to 
the exis | y population in thiscountry. But this inference is itself an 
assumption which may be fairly disputed even by those who are 
willing to accept the proposition from which it isdrawn ; and thus the 
subject resolves itself into two questions, the one affecting the evidence 
on which the generally received theory rests, the other relating to the 
possibility or impossibility of reaching any other conclusion if this 
theory is to be set aside. To doubts on such points it is obviously 
no answer to say, as some have hastily said, that we think such or 
such a theory the most probable, or that learning and research must 
be thrown away upon any hypothesis based on an inversion of the 
great fact that the Saxon absorbed the Briton, and not the Briton 
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the Saxon. This is clearly the very matter to be determined, and 
it can be determined only by evidence. But evidence which may 
suffice to upset the existing belief may be wholly inadequate to 
establish any other in its place; and if this should be the case with 
the belief that the English are mainly a Teutonic people, then this too 
must be added to that large and perhaps increasing list of subjects 
on which we must be content to suspend our judgment and confess 
our ignorance. It cannot be too often repeated that the duty of the 
critic, as such, is confined to the rigorous and judicial examination 
of alleged facts, and if he proves, or thinks that he has proved, that 
some of these are not facts, his task, as regards those alleged facts, 
is done. He is not bound to account for the origin of the statements, 
or to show how the results could have been produced if they were 
not produced in the way alleged. When Bentley had shown that 
Phalaris was not the author of the letters ascribed to him, his purpose 
was accomplished; and the belief that the English are mainly a 
Teutonic people must in like manner be discarded, if it can be shown 
that the annals of Teutonic conquests in this country throw no light 
on the numerical proportions of the invaders to the original popula- 
tion, that the alleged accounts are inconsistent or contradictory, that 
the chronology is artificial and raised on a mythical basis, and 
that the hypothesis fails to account for the physical and psychical 
characteristics of the English, as compared with the tribes or nations 
now known as Teutonic. If all this can be shown, this part of the 
inquiry is ended ; whether art examination of national characteristics 
or national language may warrant any positive conclusions in another 
direction, is another and a totally distinct question. But if this be 
impossible, the result is still not wholly a loss. There is no use 
in thinking ourselves Teutons if we are not, and there is much use in 
knowing that we are not Teutons, even if we cannot further show 
what we are. The historian, who cannot rest contented without 
positive conclusions, where adequate evidence for such conclusions 
is lacking, shows himself unworthy to be called a historian. The 
judicial temper will acquiesce in the verdict of Sir Cornewall Lewis, 
that “researches into ancient history which lead to mainly negative 
results, are important and useful as well as similar researches which 
lead to positive results. They distinguish between fiction, which, 
however diverting, instructive, or elevating, can never be historical, 
and reality, which is a necessary attribute of a historical narrative.” 
(Astronomy of the Ancients, 433.) 

Have we then sufficient evidence to warrant the belief that the 
great body of the English people is as Teutonic as their language ? 
And if we have not such evidence, are there any valid grounds for 
asserting that they belong to any other race? The former of these 
two questions is answered in the negative by Mr. Pike, who, in his 
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recently published work,’ gives also his reasons for thinking that the 
second question may be answered in the affirmative. Both alike are 
questions of evidence, and on neither side is mere assertion of the least 
use. Mr. Pike’s book is likely to call forth opposition which may be more 
vehement than reasonable: and his adversaries may perhaps allege by 
way of extenuation a certain superciliousness of tone which he seems 
sometimes to adopt towards the sciences of ethnology and philology. 
Some, too, may be offended by an apparent parade of learning in the 
list of books consulted, which may not contain some authority on 
which they lay stress, while others may think that he alleges doubtful 
instances of resemblance in the comparison of dialects, that he refines 
too much in the criteria of language, and assigns as permanent 
characteristics of the people certain features which seem to be only 
the growth of yesterday. These objections, in so far as they are 
shown to be valid, must be allowed to carry due weight ; but all of 
them taken together furnish no reason for regarding the question as 
foreclosed, or for refusing to consider any evidence urged by Mr. Pike, 
either for his negative or his positive conclusions. 

The first point examined by Mr. Pike is necessarily the historical 
evidence for the first settlement or invasion of the so-called Anglo- 
Saxons. Genuine contemporary testimony on this subject would, 
of course, be conclusive; but we have only one writer who on any 
supposition belongs even to the second generation after these con- 
quests; and that writer is Gildas. But who was Gildas? or was 
there any Gildas at all? A sentence in his so-called history tells 
us that he was born at the time of the battle of Mount Badon, and 
Mr. Pike remarks that “some one, no matter whether we call him 
Gildas or not, did certainly write a historical work at some time 
between the battle of Mons Badonicus and the date of ‘ Beda’s 
Ecclesiastical History;’” and adds that “Gildas might therefore 
have heard from living men the whole story of the Saxon settle- 
ment.” But the book which bears his name is full of contradictions 
and impossibilities, and the writer (whoever he may be) admits that 
his narrative is drawn, not from any British written documents, but 
from accounts of foreign writers. ‘These accounts, again, may have 
been obtained by Gildas in person, or received at second-hand; and 
the expressions used do not resolve the doubt. But such as it is, 
the work of Gildas describes a perfect deluge of conquest which 
swept away everything that opposed it, and paints a state of things 
in which all the evils of Pandora’s box are let loose at once. There 
is no vice of which the Britons are not guilty. More especially they 
are sensual, sluggish, and cowardly; they allow themselves to be 
smitten by the enemy like sheep, and suffer their cities to be laid 

(1) “The English and their Origin: a Prologue to Authentic English History.” By 
Luke Owen Pike, M.A. Longmans, 1866, 
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waste without resistance. Cowards they were in the days of Casar, 
and cowards they are in the days of Hengst. Yet all the horrors 
inflicted on them come from a set of pirates, who land in three 
boats, followed at intervals by other robbers whose numbers he 
does not specify; and the Britons carry on their civil wars, in 
which they are bold and invincible, at a time when he admits that 
their struggles with the Anglian invaders are for the time ended. 
But people who are exterminated or hopelessly vanquished cannot 
show their bravery in civil wars ; and his imputations on his country- 
men (if they were his countrymen) are belied by the express state- 
ments of Caesar. But in truth, we know nothing of Gildas. In the 
words of Mr. Stevenson, who has edited the book for the English 
Historical Society, “‘ We are unable to speak with certainty as to his 
parentage, his country, or even his name; the period when he lived, 
or the works of which he was the author ;” and although he may 
have been a Briton, and may have conversed with the subjects of 
Vortigern, still it may be fairly held by any who choose so to think, 
that his ridiculous book is a fiction, composed by some one who was 
no Briton, but wished to preach a series of sermons on the prevailing 
vices of the age. From Gildas, therefore, we can learn nothing as 
to the numerical proportion of the Teutonic invaders to the people 
in whose territories they settled themselves; and when from him 
we turn either to earlier writers or to national traditions, we are 
confronted by statements which it is not easy to reconcile with a 
preponderance of numbers on the side of the Angles and Saxons. 
By Cesar we are told that the island, at the time of his landing, 
was not merely well, but thickly, peopled ; he describes the multi- 
tude of men as infinite, and attributes to them buildings fairly com- 
parable to those of the continental Gauls. From Tacitus we learn 
that this population was composed not of mere savages, but of men 
who submitted willingly to the legal burdens of taxes, tribute, and 
military service, but not to oppression or injustice. Thus, then, 
we have apparently the established historical fact, that at the time 
of the first Roman invasion the country was well peopled; and 
probably the expressions of Caesar may fairly warrant the hypothesis 
of a population not far short of two millions, even if it did not exceed 
that limit. For the ethnological affinities of this population we have 
first the evidence of the Welsh Triads (which, of course, describe the 
island as held by various tribes of Cymry); and the statements 
of Cesar and Tacitus, who substantially confirm it. According to 
both, the inhabitants were non-Teutonic, with the exception of the 
Belge and the Caledonians, who are regarded as German, the former 
by Cesar, the latter by Tacitus ; but it is admitted on all hands that 
in these assertions both were mistaken, while it may be remarked 
that, if he had been aware of the fact, Tacitus would certainly not 
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have omitted to mention any German tribes settled to the south of 
the Tweed. Thus the whole population of the country would be 
Jeltic or Cymric, (these terms being used as simple equivalents 
to non-Teutonic), unless an exception is to be made in favour of the 
Coranians, to the north of the Humber.! These are in the Triads 
excluded from the number of Cymry; but their authority will not 
justify us in assigning to them a German, rather than a Scandinavian 
origin. The analogies of later history would lead us to regard them 
as Danes. 

This large and tolerably compact population was not likely to be 
greatly affected in blood by the Roman garrisons and military colonies. 
‘The number of men in the legions seems never to have exceeded 
twenty thousand ; and Mr. Pike urges further that such influence as 
might have been exercised by that number of genuine Romans could 
not be exercised by the heterogeneous components of the occupying 
forces. Among the Roman soldiers in Britain were “ Frisians, Gauls 
of the tribe of the Senones, Belgians, Mauritanians, natives of Nimes, 
of Lyons, and of Fréjus in Gaul, of Rauricum in Switzerland, of 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, of Tysdrus in Africa, of Mursa in Lower 
Pannonia, and of Samosata in Syria.” A considerable portion of 
these troops was thus drawn from tribes closely akin to the Celtic 
or non-Teutonic inhabitants of Britain. 

Whatever allowances are to be made for men draughted into the 
legions, the suspension of civil wars under the sway of the Romans 
would more than compensate the loss ; and thus the population at the 
end of the Roman rule would be not less probably than what it was 
at the beginning. In Mr. Pike’s opinion, if the whole population of 
the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles had migrated bodily into Britain, their 
numbers would scarcely have been equal to those of the Britons ; 
but there is no evidence of any such migration, and hence we are 
apparently driven to the conclusion that the number of women and 
children brought over fell probably far short of that of the men. If, 
again, we allow that all adult male Britons were put to the sword, 
the British women with their children (in other words, the larger 
portion of the whole population) would still remain, and the race 


(1) The office of the so-called “Comes littoris Saxonici,” presents many difficulties. 
Lappenberg, while mentioning that the title first occurs in the “ Notitia Dignitatum 
Imperii,” compiled under Arcadius and Honorius, adds that this officer had been pre- 
viously called simply “comes maritimi tractus.” In Mr. Kemble’s view this tract was 
already in possession of the Saxons. Mr. Pike thinks it almost incredible that the 
Romans could have allowed the invaders to gain a footing in Britain while they were 
still able to hold their own. But perhaps they were not able to do so; and such seems 
to have been the opinion of Gibbon, who, referring to Procopius and Bede, holds that 
the Romans finally left Britain in the reign of Honorius, and expresses his surprise at 
historians who extend the term of their dominion, even so far as to allow the interval of 
only a few months between their departure and the arrival of the Saxons. (Roman 
Empire, ch. xxxi.) 
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which would spring up by their connection with the Anglo-Saxons 
would be neo-Britannic rather than Teutonic. But the evidence, such 
as it is, for the extent of the Teutonic conquests, tells us only of the 
subjugation of the country, not of the occupation of the towns; and 
the continuance of the Roman constitution of the towns, with the 
prevailing characteristics of the present town population of England, 
may be taken as evidence that the effect of the Saxon conquests was 
chiefly to drive the pure British population from the country into 
the towns. 

If it be urged that from the inferiority of the Celtic to the Teutonic 
race we may infer the gradual disappearance of the Briton before the 
Anglo-Saxon, it may be answered that this inferiority must first be 
proved ; and that, if any inferiority be allowed, it was far less than 
that which marks populations such as those of New Zealand and 
Australia, as compared with the white colonists. On the Hindu inha- 
bitants of India the English have made no impression, and the dif- 
ference between the Anglo-Saxon and the Briton was not nearly so 
great as that which separates the Englishman from the Rajpoot or 
the Bengali. 

The history of the Danish successes in England seems rather to 
militate against the Teutonic hypothesis. Those successes can scarcely 
be explained by the overwhelming numbers of the invaders, for the 
territory from which they came was much smaller than that which 
had been the home of the Anglo-Saxon emigrants; but the dissen- 
sions which favoured the kinsfolk of Hengst and Cerdic would now 
favour the countrymen of Olaf and Cnut, and the repeated treacheries 
of Eadric Streone can scarcely be accounted for except on the hypo- 
thesis of alliances between the Danes and the Britanno-Saxons or 
neo-Britannic inhabitants. But the brunt of the Danish invasions 
would fall on the eastern coasts, and would be scarcely felt in the 
western parts of the island; and thus the Teutonic population would 
suffer to a far greater extent than the British. If it be argued that 
Danish ascendency implies a considerable Danish element in the 
people, it may be answered that nothing in the subsequent history of 
the country runs counter to such a notion. The Anglo-Saxon dynasty 
ended practically with Ethelred, Edward the Confessor being half 
Norman, and Harold, the son of Godwin, half a Dane. But when all 
allowance has been made for the number of Anglo-Britons slaughtered 
by the Danes, the argument for the large preponderance of the British 
element in the population still seems to be unaffected. 

We come, lastly, to the Norman Conquest. Judging from the 
number of knights mentioned in the roll of Battle Abbey, Sir James 
Mackintosh, following Sismondi, estimates the whole invading army 
at about twenty or twenty-five thousand men. But like the Roman 
legions, these did not belong to a single tribe or race; and the 
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Picards, and more especially the Britons, who followed the standard 
of William of Normandy, were probably far more nearly akin to the 
ancient Britons than to the Saxons or Danes. From the times of 
the Norman Conqueror to our own, the population has .been affected 
not so much by settlements of Flemings in Pembrokeshire, or the 
influx of French Huguenots, as by the immigration of Scots (whether 
Celtic or Lowlanders), from the days of James I., and more especially 
of Irishmen, who have found their way into our large towns to 
such an extent, that in 1851 there were 733,866 natives of Ireland 
living in Great Britain, as a set-off against 56,665 foreigners of all 
descriptions. The elements so introduced would not tend to increase 
the proportion of Teutonic to non-Teutonic blood in the people of 
England. 

If in addition to these facts the areas of the Anglo-Saxon hundreds 
and the number of places in the several parts of the country are taken 
into account, the historical evidence seems to be exhausted. The 
evidence of philology would probably not be adduced by any sound 
philologist of the present day, as a means of settling the question. 
‘he speech of a people cannot of itself determine the race to 
which they belong; and Mr. Pike seems rather to oppose a giant 
of his own creation, when he asserts’ that philology “ will lend her 
aid joyously to cloak any ethnological absurdity, but shrinks away 
abashed from the naked truth.” To Professor Max Miller, from 
whom he makes more than one citation, he does but scanty justice. 
In his first series of Lectures, Professor Miller had stated ex- 
plicitly that “to the student of language English is Teutonic, 
and nothing but Teutonic. The physiologist may protest, and point 
out that in many instances the skull, or the bodily habitat of the 
English language, is of Celtic type; the genealogist may protest 
and prove that the arms of many an English family are of Norman 
origin: the student of language must have his own way. Historical 
information as to an early substratum of Celtic inhabitants in Britain 
as to Saxon, Danish, and Norman invasions, may be of use to him. 
But though every record were burned, and every skull mouldered, the 
English language as spoken by any ploughboy would reveal its own 
history, if analyzed according to the rules of comparative grammar.” 

Here Mr. Pike joins issue with the assertion that the English 


(1) Mr. Isaac Taylor estimates the proportion of the Celtic to the Teutonic population 
by the number of the slaves, as wellas from the area of the Saxon hundreds in different 
countries. Sir J. Mackintosh, from the extreme inequality in the number of slaves (York 
and Lincoln, with two others, having none), infers that this class of men had various 
names in different counties, or that different sets of commissioners employed in the survey 
varied from each other in their language. But whatever may have been the numbers of 
the slaves, the civil wars of the Teutonic invaders, not less frequent or savage than those 
of the British inhabitants, render it difficult, if not impossihle, to determine the race te 
which the servile class principally belonged. 
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language is not wholly or even in the main Teutonic; and he refers 
to Professor Max Miller as his authority for the statement that of 
the words in the language not one third portion is of Teutonic origin. 
It would not; however, be a sufficient answer to Mr. Pike, to say 
that no amount of foreign words imported into a dialect will affect 
the character of that dialect, because he maintains that English 
exhibits not merely foreign words, but foreign grammatical forms ; 
and by way of illustration, adduces the terminations—d/e, of adjec- 
tives, and ance, ment, &e., in nouns—as distinctly of Romanic origin. 
Mr. Pike’s argument either fails to affect the question, or goes too 
far. The termination of a word may be imported together with the 
word itself, without affecting the character ofa language, unless the in- 
flections of the foreign dialect are imported with them. The adjectival 
ending b/e is not so much French as Latin, and the modification 
which it has undergone is the result of a process common to all 
modern Aryan languages ; and the assertion that such terminations 
in English are instances of hybrid grammar, must be followed up 
by the assertion that a pure or non-hybrid grammar is not to be 
found. It is, of course, quite possible so to link together the resem- 
blances between the words and grammatical forms of different 
languages as to reach the conclusion that all the Aryan languages 
are really one and the same language; and so in a certain sense they 
are. The very use of the word dialect involves this admission; but 
these dialects may be classified according to certain salient features, 
these being the inflexions of nouns and verbs. Nor can Mr. Pike 
fairly ask why in our ordinary conversation we abandoned the 
Teutonic brethren for the Romanie brothers, unless he is prepared also 
to admit that the modern High German is more closely akin to the 
French than is the English. 

This unnecessary antagonism may, perhaps, indispose some to 
consider impartially the philological evidence, which, under certain 
circumstances, Mr. Pike does not scruple to adduce from this 
“dangerous ally” in illustration of English history. This evidence 
is found partly in geographical names, and especially in the names 
of rivers and hills. Far from questioning the statement that names 
containing the low Celtic wisge, water, point to the occupation of all 
Britain by « low Celtic race, “not necessarily at one and the same 
time, but every portion at some time or other,” Professor Max 
Miiller would probably admit that the existence of such names as 
Acheron, Achelous, Axius, Oxus, and Jaxartes point to a still wider 
extension of the same or of a kindred race. It is, of course, possible 
that the race which gave these names may have altogether passed 
away, just as in America Indian names are retained for many towns 
where Indian blood can no longer be traced; but in the absence of 
any evidence to this effect in the case of the old British people, we 
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seem to be justified in marking any features which the English 
of the present day owe apparently to their British ancestors, and 
not to the Teutonic invaders. 

These features are to be found in the spoken, rather than in the 
written, language of the country; and too much stress can scarcely 
be laid on a distinction the foree of which is fully admitted by 
Professor Max Miller. The popular dialect is the living speech 
of a nation; the literary language may be compared rather to a 
branch torn from its parent trunk, and its condition is one not 
of growth, but of phonetic decay. It follows from this that pecu- 
liarities of pronunciation may be taken as certain evidence of the 
present or past existence of a people from whom these peculiarities 
have been inherited; and if evidence be not forthcoming of the 
disappearance of that race, it seems fair to infer that these pecu- 
liarities survive because the main stock of the people has continued 
unchanged. In such cases it is better to confine our attention to 
certain points which are not likely to be called into question ; and 
we may therefore ask how the presence of the letters //, as represent- 
ing both the Cymric ¢/ and the Cymric dd or dh, is to be accounted 
for in English, while it is not found in Teutonic dialects. If it be 
urged that the form of the letter is: found in German, the reply is 
that the Germans pronounce neither the one sound nor the other, 
und that, for them, the ¢/ in thin and then is simply the ¢ in tear. If 
it be urged that the existence of the letters in Anglo-Saxon proves 
that the sounds were uttered by Anglo-Saxon speakers, the answer 
is that this assumption cannot be taken for evidence of a fact on which 
they are not alive to bear witness ; while the existing German pro- 
nunciation raises a strong presumption against it. Lut on the other 
hand there is the present fact that both these sounds characterise 
the speech of Welshmen and the speech of the modern Greeks. It 
is but fair to ask that this fact may be allowed to carry due weight ; 
nor may those indications be disregarded which seem to show that 
a Cymric dd has encroached upon the simple d of the Teutonic settlers, 
as in the words farthing and further, which by the rural (¢.e. con- 
fessedly the more Teutonic) population, are often pronounced furder 
and farden. The sailors of the Yorkshire coast, Mr. Pike remarks, 
still speak of the sea as so many fadoms deep. On the other hand 
the Welsh scarcely know the sound s/, which is so much in favour 
with Germans; and the lower classes in this country betray a ten- 
deney to follow in such words the Welsh fashion. 

In the former of these two facts we have evidence, far more con- 
clusive than any furnished by a mere coincidence of words, for a 
connection of the English of the present day either with the people who 
still speak the Cymrie dialect in Britain, or with a people to whom 
both Englishmen and Welshmen are akin. This connection, it may 
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be argued, must) be one of blood, unless direct proof be adduced to 
the contrary; and this conclusion seems to be borne out by the fact 





that the language of the Britons of Caosar’s day was closely allied to 
the Welsh of the present time. The names of the British commanders 
are still familiar sounds in a Welshman’s ear; Armoricas are still, as 











they were in Cresar’s age, regions on the sea (ar mor.). The British 





pelorvita ave explained by the Welsh pedwar, form, and rhot, a 
wheel. 








The conclusion seems to be that the modern English retain certain 





modes of pronunciation which are not found among Teutonic peoples 





or in Teutonic dialects ; that these modes are in usc among Welsh- 





men and modern Grecks; that the language of the whole island in 
the time of Crosar was closely related to the extant Welsh ; and that, 








the historical evidence at our command does not require us to admit 





that, the main body of the people is other than what it was when 





Volusenus first approached our shores. 





But although other features might be pointed out which show the 





influence of Cymrice forms of expression on the Romanic dialects of 





Gaul, and even on Teutonic idioms, it is of more importance to con- 





sider the similarity of Welsh to Greek words in instances which 





preclude all idea of borrowing ; and in making such comparisons 





we must not forget that modern Greeks and Welshmen alone exhibit 





those peculiarities of pronunciation which the English have applied 





to their Teutonic dialect. We may pass by the question which 








relates to the identity of the names Cimmerii, Cimbri, and Cymry, 
with the remark that a people may not be related in blood to the 








race whose name they bear, and that the name Cymry in particular 





must be taken in a sense from which the identity of Englishmen and 





Welshmen must. not) be inferred merely because it is asserted that 





KMnglishmen are descended from a people more closely akin to the 





Welshman than to the German. It is possible that all may in the 
] ; 





end be traced toa common source, Such, at least, is the belief of 
Professor Max Miller, who maintains that “as sure as the six 
Romanic dialects point to an original home of Italian shepherds on 
the seven hills at Rome, the Aryan languages together point to an 
earlier period of language, when the first ancestors of the Indians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Slaves, the Celts, and the 
Germans were living together within the same enclosures, nay, under 
the same roof.”” We have, therefore, his authority for comparing the 
words of Celtic dialects with those of Greek dialects, and for laying 
stress on the fact (if it can be proved to be a fact) that many Welsh 
words exhibit a closer resemblance to Greek words than that which 
is furnished by other cognate languages. Of the instances adduced 
by Mr. Pike, some may have but slender warrant, others may be 
perhaps mistaken ; but it is difficult to resist the conclusion when we 
compare the Welsh Auddyy/, soot, with the Greek aiQaXn ; ach/ud, dark- 
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ness, with ayAve ; cawr, gigantic, with yaupog ; heddwch with novyia ; 
pedol with medtrov ; porth with wopOpo¢. When it is seen that the 
Welsh numerals resemble the Greck far more closely than the Greek 
resemble the Latin, and that the Welsh dedd (law or order) answers 
to ro Verov, and still more nearly approaches the Sanskrit dadhami, 
some stress may fairly be laid on such an agreement as that of the 
Welsh ymafuel, wrestling, with the Greek ovumadaiw, not merely 
because the words are etymologically the same, but because we find 
the same word used to denote a practice common to both Welshmen 
and Englishmen with Greeks, but not shared by Teutonic tribes— 
because, in short, they lead us away from the philological argument 
to the consideration of psychical characteristics. 

In tracing these characteristics, Mr. Pike may perhaps have treated 
as ancient some features of comparatively modern date ; but the tone 
of the argument is not weakened if we confine ourselves to those 
instances in which no one will be disposed to raise objections on the 
score of time. It will not be denied that the Greeks were noted for 
their boxing-ring (wuye/) and their wrestling (waAy), that these 
practices are not found among Teutonic nations, and that they are to 
be found in especial favour with Englishmen. The wrestlers of 
Cornwall and Cumberland are well known, and the Cornish hug has 
passed into a proverb. The English prize-ring, Mr. Pike states, is 
fed chiefly, or wholly, from men of confessedly Celtic districts, or 
from the westerly counties of England. The love of Englishmen 
and Greeks for the sea may be attributed to local circumstances ; 
but it may be remarked that the Romans and 'Teutons have never 
exhibited the same natural aptitude as oarsmen and sailors, 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Pike through the rest of his 
examination of the common characteristics or the salient differences 
of Greeks, Celts, and Teutons, Some of the instances may be over- 
drawn, some may be worthless; but those which cannot be set down 
as exaggerated or unwarranted must be duly considered along with 
the physical characteristics which Mr. Pike has examined with great 
care, and on which he has brought together a large amount of valuable 
information, The popular notion that the English are a fair-haired 
people, he mects by statements which seem to prove that the dark 
shades are nearly ten times as common as those which are regarded 
as purely ‘Teutonic; and he adduces the evidence of M. Worsaae, 
who, while pleading for the resemblance of the northern Englishmen 
to the Danes, admits that the English of the South—the representa- 
tives of the whole nation—are of « wholly different type, with dark 
hair and oval faces. Thus the Scandinavian erchwologist bears out 
Mr. Pike’s inferences from the forms of Teutonic and Celtic skulls 
found in this country. These forms lead him to the conclusion that 
no one type existed even in Celtic ages to the exclusion of all others, 
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and that from the earliest times dolicocephalic skulls and brachy- 
cephalic skulls are found side by side, the former, however, exceeding 
the latter by the proportion of perhaps three to one. But the pre- 
vailing type at the present day isthe dolicocephalic ; and therefore, 
if there were any extirpation of one race by another, it would seem 
to be the extirpation of the short-headed by the long-headed race. 
But the Germans, as a whole, are brachycephalic. For the evidence 
on which these conclusions are based the reader must be referred 
to Mr. Pike’s: pages; but it may be worth while to remark (in 
connection with the coincidences of Greek and Welsh words), that 
both these types of skull are found also among the ancient Greeks ; 
that while the short head marks the Farnese Hercules, the latter, 
which was the prevailing form and furnished the ideal of beauty, is 
seen in the Apollo Belvidere. This type, Mr. Pike asserts, is not to 
be found commonly in Berlin and other German cities, while it may 
be seen more frequently in Paris, and is common even in the lowest 
haunts of the lowest neighbourhoods of London. 

On the whole, the conclusion is that history furnishes no direct or 
explicit testimony as to the numbers of the Teutonic invaders of the 
fifth century, while it does furnish distinct assertions as to the 
populousness of the country five hundred years earlier ; that it gives 
no warrant for the notion that the country was less populous at the 
end of the Roman occupation than at the beginning, while it shows 
that the brunt of Danish invasions fell chiefly or wholly on the more 
Teutonised portions of this island, and that the numbers of the 
Roman legionaries, as well as of those who followed the Norman 
William, were wholly inadequate to make any great impression on 
the native population, even if they themselves had been of pure or 
of a single race, whereas, in matter of fact, a large proportion of both 
belonged to the same stock with the British population of this island. 
It would follow, apparently, that the great bulk of Englishmen are 
the genuine descendants of the ancient Britons, or in other words, 
that they are not Anglo-Saxons or Germans, or Teutons. 

To this negative conclusion Mr. Pike adds reasons for thinking 
that the ancient Britons were a people more closely akin to the 
Greeks than is generally imagined, and that the high Celtic civilisa- 
tion of the Hellenic States, as described in the funeral oration of 
Pericles, finds its counterpart in the high Celtic civilisation of 
England,—the caution being repeated that this conclusion is not to 
be taken as a statement that Englishmen and Welshmen are one 
and the same people. 

The foregoing remarks may serve to show the aspect which the 
question assumes in Mr. Pike’s hands. It would be superfluous, and 
therefore invidious, to point out flaws where so much work has been 
honestly done, and where so much evidence has been brought for- 
ward, which must be weighed and examined coolly, thoroughly, and 
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impartially before any really satisfactory conclusions can be reached. 
It might be easy to show that Mr. Pike has been led astray by. Cxsar 
and Diodorus into an exaggerated faith in Druidic philosophy, or 
that his criticism of the characteristics of German poetry, music, 
and architecture is not always in harmony with facts. But he has 
written, not only with learning and after full consideration of the 
subject in its various bearings, but with candour and caution. His 
conclusions rest on certain alleged proofs, and they can be rebutted 
only by the production of stronger evidence on the other side, as 
well as by a direct refutation of his own premisses; and the latter 
condition is perhaps even more necessary than the former. Nor 
must it be forgotten that, if his constructive theories should turn 
out to be worthless, his negative conclusions are not thereby invali- 
dated. We are not proved to be, as a whole, a Teutonic people 
because it may be shown that we have nothing whatever to do 
with the ancient Greeks. It is time that the whole question should 
be thoroughly sifted,‘ and Mr. Pike will have earned a title to our 
gratitude if his able book should lead to such a result. 
Grorce W. Cox. 

(1) The question is certainly not settled by a writer in the Saturday Review (August 
11, 1866), who seems to think that he has really untied the knot, when he upsets some 
fallacies of an adversary. It matters nothing whether Mr. Pike draws a sufficiently 
clear line between High Germans and Low Germans, or whether he does not. The 
point to be determined is, whether the English are in the main a German people at all; 
and if the Reviewer could show that the chicf characteristics of Englishmen are shared 
by Low Germans, it was his business to do so. Instead of doing this, he has charged 
Mr. Pike with saying that Englishmen are Welshmen (a position which the latter has 
explicitly disclaimed), and contents himself with asserting that, ‘‘as far as we can go 
back, our nation has always borne the English name ;” that in such inquiries physiology 
is of very little consequence, and language of the highest; that the colour of hair and 
the form of the skull go for nothing, and that the fact of living in the same island will 
account for almost any amount of assimilation among different races. This is really 
not the way in which such questions can be settled. Professor Max Miiller, whose bias 
we might suppose would be all the other way, has protested against confusing the science 
of language with that of ethnology ; and the Saturday Reviewer's belief that “ extermi- 
nation or expulsion of the male inhabitants’? was the rule, will scarcely establish.the 
fact in the absence of all contemporary evidence, especially when he adds in the next 
sentence that in a considerable part of England extermination was not the rule. The 
truth seems to be that historical documents do not furnish us with conclusive evidence 
on either side; and the assumption of endless massacres is the last which an impartial 
historical writer will admit. The adoption of the English name for the nation proves 
nothing more than the political supremacy of the conquerors; and the stubborn fact 
remains that the island contained in the days of Cesar a large population, and that we 
have no warrant for stating that this population ever disappeared. On one point I must 
enter a serious protest against the arguments of the Reviewer, who asserts that “light 
hair and blue eyes were at least not uncommon among the Homeric Achaians.” The 
beings to whom such hair and eyes are given in the Iliad are Phoebus Apollo, Athéné, 
Achilleus, Sarpedon, Odysseus, &c. ; and to adduce such instances is about as much to 
the point as to bring forward the hair and complexion of Balos and Sigundo in a ques- 
tion of Scandinavian ethnology. There is no evidence that any of the human inhabitants 
of Hellas, in the days of the Homeric pocts (whoever these were and whenever they may 
have lived) had light hair or blue eyes. 
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Everyone is in the habit of saying, and no doubt everyone thinks 
he knows, that price depends on supply and demand. No doubt, 
therefore, everyone also thinks he knows what supply and demand 
really are, and in what manner it is that they determine price. The 
object of this paper is to show that the knowledge which everyone 
thus supposes himself to possess is really possessed by no one, for 
that, firstly, no definitions of supply and demand have ever been 
given which do not require more or less of correction or amplification, 
and secondly, no definitions of them can be given, consistently with 
which it is possible for them to determine price. Towards proving 
this, one of the earliest steps must be the substitution of improved 
definitions for those hitherto in vogue. Let us then, without further 
preface, proceed to inquire of what improvement these latter stand 
in need. 

First, what is the proper meaning of “supply?” What is to be 
understood by the supply of a commodity? One thing which may 
at once be affirmed with regard to it is that it is neither more nor 
less than the quantity of the commodity actually offered for sale. 
Supply does not comprise any portion of a dealer’s stock which its 
owner refuses to part with. It would not, for instance, comprise 
the sacks of wheat which corn-factors, in expectation of a season of 
dearth, might reserve for the consumption of their own families. 
Neither would it include the contents of corn ships, merely con- 
jectured to be on their way to the market, and which, perhaps, might 
exist only in imagination; though it might include cargoes of corn 
known positively to be on their way, and which, though not yet 
arrived, might at once be sold. It comprehends everything actually 
offered for sale ; and anything, wherever situated, may be so offered, 
provided its ownership can be immediately transferred. What is 
meant then by the supply of a commodity, is precisely the quantity, 
and neither more nor less than the quantity, that is offered for sale, 
whether the whole of that quantity be or be not actually present in 
the market. This definition will be presently perceived to be defec- 
tive ; something must be supplied to render it a complete description 
of supply; but so far as it goes it is correct, and for the moment 
may be permitted to suffice us. 

Next, what is “demand?” Evidently not simply desire to possess. 
There is no demand in the longing with which a penniless school-boy 
eyes the jam tarts in a pastrycook’s window. His mere eagerness 
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to get at them cannot in the least affect their price. Ability to pur- 
chase must also be present. The boy must have some halfpence in his 
pocket. So much is clear, and demand accordingly is not uncommonly 
described as consisting of desire to possess combined with power to 
purchase. But, irrespectively of other objections to this definition,— 
if it were correct, there would, as Mr. Mill has pointed out, be no 
possibility of comparing demand with supply. For supply is a 
quantity,—the quantity offered for sale—and obviously there can 
be no ratio between a quantity and a desire ; still more obviously 
can there be none between a quantity and a desire combined with a 
power. The phrase is intelligible only if by the desire and the power 
be meant the quantity desired and the quantity over which the 
power extends. And this is what is really meant. When we speak 
of ratio between supply and demand, we are thinking of a ratio 
between the quantity supplied and the quantity demanded; and 
accordingly these last two words constitute the definition of demand 
adopted by Mr. Mill. 

So far, so good ; but this definition also is imperfect. If demand 
admitted of no more precise limitation, the ratio between it and 
supply would be, not indeed invariable, but one varying only in one 
direction. Demand might easily exceed supply, but supply could 
never be in excess of demand. Of any merchantable commodity, of 
anything at once useful and difficult of attainment, the supply can 
scarcely be so great but that some customer will be willing to give 
something in exchange for it, even if not more than half a farthing. 
Only let the price be low enough, and some one or other will be pretty 
sure to consent to take the whole stock at that price. If goods be 
offered for sale unreservedly, if the salesman be content that they 
should go for what they will fetch, the quantity demanded will be 
pretty sure to be at least equal to the quantity supplied. This con- 
sideration may suggest to us a needful emendation of our late defini- 
tion of supply, which is not simply the quantity offered for sale, 
but the quantity offered at some specified price, some price or other 
being in practice always named either by dealer or customer for 
goods exposed for sale. To correspond with this amended definition 
of supply, the definition of demand must be similarly amended. The 
demand for a commodity is not simply the quantity of that com- 
modity which customers are ready to buy at some price or other, but 
the quantity they are ready to buy at some specified price. As 
supply is the quantity of a commodity offered for immediate sale at 
a particular price, so demand is the quantity demanded at the price 
at which the commodity is offered for sale. The necessity for one of 
these emendations has been pointed out by Mr. Mill, or at least 
is recognised by him when he says that “ the quantity demanded is 
not a fixed quantity, but varies according to the value.”’ The other is 
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believed to have never before been made in print, possibly because no 
previous writer thought it worth making. If so, some service will 
here have been done, in pointing out for the first time its importance. 
Any definitions less distinctive than those just given would fail to 
mark the exact outlines of actual or present supply and demand. 

The nature and limits of such supply and demand being thus ascer- 
tained, the manner in which they affect price is next to be considered. 
The prevailing doctrine on this subject is variously expressed. Some- 
times the statement is simply that supply and demand determine price ; 
sometimes, a little less loosely, that price depends on the proportion 
or relations between supply and demand. Always it is assumed that 
price rises when demand exceeds supply, and falls when supply 
exceeds demand. These are the popular ways of putting the case, 
and in none of them is there anything inconsistent with the more 
scientific language used by Mr. Mill, who, however, besides syste- 
matising previous notions on the subject, has made some material 
additions to the stock. With arguments which appeared to me to be 
irresistible, until I caught myself half unconsciously resisting them, 
he maintains that price depends on the equation of supply and 
demand ; propounding as the law of value or price, that the price 
resulting from competition will be the one at which demand and 
supply—the quantity supplied and the quantity demanded—will be 
equalised. These several propositions are quite consistent with each 
other; they are one and all versions, more or less complete, of a 
doctrine preached by the first teachers of political economy, and 
unanimously accepted as axiomatic by their successors. Nevertheless, 
in opposition to pre-eminent authority and universal credence, the 
present writer is heretic enough to assert that not one, or at least 
not more than one, of these propositions is strictly and invariably 
true. They are indeed not put forward by their propounders uncon- 
ditionally ; they are not represented to be applicable except to a 
market in which competition is perfectly free and unrestricted—in 
which dealers, on the one hand, are anxious to get the utmost for 
their goods, and customers, on the other, anxious to get the utmost 
for their money. Neither—although this point is not so generally 
insisted on—can they be applicable unless goods be offered unre- 
servedly for sale, or unless the customers be at least two in number. 
Evidently they cannot apply either if dealers are resolved not to sell 
below a certain price, or unless there be customers as well as dealers 
to compete with each other. But what I presume to assert is, that 
even though all these conditions be fulfilled, the propositions I am 
impugning will still be untenable. How can such presumption be 
excused? How can such audacity be justified ? Clearly only by my 
making good my case, only by my completely proving my assertions. 
This, however, I shall do to the satisfaction of every competent judge, 
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if I cite examples inconsistent with the propositions in question— 
examples in which the relations between supply and demand do not 
determine price—in which, though demand exceed supply, price does 
not rise—in which, at the price finally resulting from competition, 
supply and demand, or the quantity offered for sale at a certain price 
and the quantity demanded at that price will not be equal ; and such 
examples I undertake to bring forward. 

When a herring or mackerel boat has discharged on the beach, at 
Hastings or Dover, last night’s take of fish, the boatmen, in order to 
dispose of their cargo, commonly resort to a process called “ Dutch 
auction.” The fish are divided into lots, each of which is set up at 
a higher price than the salesman expects to get for it, and he then 
gradually lowers his terms, until he comes to a price which some 
bystander is willing to pay rather than not have the lot, and to which 
he accordingly agrees. Suppose on one occasion the lot to have been 
a hundredweight, and the price agreed to twenty shillings. If, on 
the same occasion, instead of the Dutch form of auction, the ordinary 
English mode had been adopted, the result might have been different. 
The operation would then have commenced by some bystander making 
a bid, which others might have successively exceeded, until a sum 
was arrived at beyond which no one but the actual bidder could afford 
or was disposed to go. That sum would not necessarily be twenty 
shillings: very possibly it might be only eighteen shillings. The 
person who was prepared to pay the former price might very possibly 
be the only person present prepared to pay even so much as the latter 
price ; and if so, he might get by English auction for eighteen 
shillings the fish for which at Dutch auction he would have paid 
twenty. In the same market, with the same quantity of fish for sale, 
and with customers in number and every other respect the same, the 
same lot of fish might fetch two very different prices. 

This, however, although a very noteworthy case, is not a case in 
point, and the only motive for bringing it forward is to show the 
utility of our amended definitions of supply and demand. If by 
supply were meant the quantity absolutely offered for sale, there 
would here be an instance of price varying while supply and demand 
—the quantity offered for sale and the quantity demanded—remained 
the same. But if we adhere to our own definitions, we shall see that 
supply and demand varied just as much as price. When the price 
was twenty shillings the supply was not the same as when the price 
was eighteen. In both cases it was indeed a hundredweight of fish ; 
but in the one case it was a hundredweight offered for sale at twenty 
shillings, and in the other a hundredweight virtually offered at 
eighteen shillings; while the quantity demanded, instead of being a 
hundredweight for which somebody or other was prepared to pay 
something or other, was a hundredweight for which some one was 
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prepared to pay, in the one case twenty shillings, and in the other 
eighteen shillings. This, then, is no example of price varying while 
the relations of supply and demand remain unaltered ; nor does such 
a variation seem to be possible in a market under the influence of 
unrestricted competition. But though no instance of this sort be 
producible, examples of a converse character are as plentiful as black- 
berries. Although, where competition has full sway, price can never 
vary if supply and demand remain the same, price often continues 
the same while supply and demand vary exceedingly. Suppose two 
persons at different times, or in different places, to have each a horse 
to sell valued by the owner at fifty pounds; and that in the one case 
there are two, and in the other three persons, of whom every one is 
ready to pay fifty pounds for the horse, though no one of them 
‘an afford to pay more. In both cases supply is the same, viz., one 
horse at fifty pounds; but demand is different, being in one case 
two, and in the other three, horses at fifty pounds. Yet the price 
at which the horses will be sold will be the same in both cases, viz., 
fifty pounds. Or again, reverting to our former hypothesis, suppose 
that when a hundredweight of fish was sold by auction for eighteen 
shillings, there was no more fish of the same description in the 
market ; but that no one, except the actual purchaser, was willing 
to buy any at that price, and that even he did not want to buy more 
than a hundredweight. The whole demand, then, was one hundred- 
weight of fish at eighteen shillings. But now suppose that, though 
there was only one hundredweight of that sort of fish to be had, the 
actual purchaser would willingly have bought three hundredweight 
at the same price if he could have got them; or suppose that two 
other customers as well as himself, though neither of them willing to 
pay more than eighteen shillings a hundredweight, would each of 
them have been glad to take a hundredweight at that price if he 
had not forestalled them. The total demand would then have been 
three hundredweight at eighteen shillings, yet the resulting price 
would still have been only eighteen shillings, the same as it was 
when the demand was only one hundredweight, the supply all 
the time remaining the same. Here are palpable examples of the 
relations between supply and demand varying without any varia- 
tion of price, and such examples might evidently be multiplied at 
pleasure. 

Perhaps this sale of fish may be deemed an exceptional transaction. 
Even if it were so, its importance as an example would be in no 
degree impaired, for a scientific law admits of no exceptions what- 
ever ; one single exception suffices to deprive it of all legal character. 
If one single instance could be found or conceived in which water 
failed to seek its own level, that water secks its own level would cease 
to be alaw. So, however exceptional might be an instance of price 
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remaining unaffected while supply and demand varied, that one 
instance would be not the less conclusive against the notion that 
price depends on supply and demand, or that the relations of these 
determine price. But, in fact, the instance selected, instead of being 
exceptional, is almost typical of commercial transactions in general, 
most of which partake more or less of the character of sales by 
auction. Every trader who wishes, as all traders do, to get the 
utmost for his goods, begins by setting a price upon them, probably 
the highest at which he thinks they can be speedily sold. If the 
sale simply answers his expectation, he will have no motive for 
altering his price, but he will be tempted to raise or will be obliged 
to reduce it, either at once or gradually, if he finds the goods go off 
much more rapidly in the one case, or much more slowly in the other, 
than he anticipated. In either case, he will imitate the practice of 
an auctioneer, adopting the Dutch method when he reduces the set 
up price, and the English mode when he raises it. The price finally 
reached may probably be the highest at which the stock then remain- 
ing in hand can be disposed of, but although in that case no 
_ customer might be willing to pay a higher price for any part of that 
remainder, the whole body of customers might be very glad to take 
much more than the whole remainder if more could be got at the 
same price. They might or they might not be; but whether they 
were or not, the price in the circumstances supposed would remain 
unaltered, that is to say, the price would not vary, whether, while 
supply remained the same, demand were or were not in excess of 
supply. It would not, in short, follow that, because price had 
reached the utmost height at which any of the customers would pur- 
chase at all, therefore the stock in hand was the utmost which 
customers would have consented to purchase at that price. Excep- 
tions, it is said, prove the rule, but to the rule that price depends on 
the relations between supply and demand, the exceptions are evidently 
so numerous, that beneath their weight of proof the rule itself would 
be crushed as completely as Tarpeia was beneath the weight of 
Sabine bucklers. 

The illustration already used will serve to refute another of the 
popular fallacies respecting supply and demand. ‘The demand of 
horses at fifty pounds each, or of fish at eighteen shillings a hundred- 
weight, may, as we have seen, be three times as great as the supply, 
without occasioning any increase of the price of horses or fish. 
When a tradesman has placed upon his goods the highest price which 
any one will pay for them, the price cannot, of course, rise higher, 
yet the supply may be below the demand. A glover in a country 
town, on the eve of an assize ball, having only a dozen pair of white 
gloves in store, might possibly be able to get ten shillings a pair for 
them. He would be able to get this if twelve persons were willing 
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to pay that price rather than not go to the ball, or than go ungloved. 
But he could not get more than this, even though, while he was still 
higgling with his first batch of customers, a second batch, equally 
numerous and neither more nor less eager, should enter his shop, and 
offer to pay the same but not a higher price. The demand for gloves 
which at first had been just equal to the supply would now be exactly 
doubled, yet the price would not rise above ten shillingsa pair. Such 
abundance of proof is surely decisive against the supposition that price 
must rise when demand exceeds supply. Although, however, price does 
not always rise when demand exceeds supply, it must needs fall when 
supply exceeds demand, provided always that competition is allowed 
free play, and that goods are offered unreservedly for sale. This is the 
one solitary truth among the fallacies of the popular theory. In the 
circumstances supposed, a dealer must either lower his terms or part 
of his stock will be left on his hands. Three horses cannot possibly be 
sold at fifty pounds a piece, nor three hundredweight of fish at eighteen 
shillings a hundredweight, nor three pair of gloves at three shillings 
a pair, if at those prices only one horse, or one hundredweight of fish, 
or one pair of gloves be demanded. If a dealer wish to sell more 
than is actually demanded, he must tempt customers to demand more 
by reducing his price. 

Next we come to the supposed dependence of price on the equation 
of supply and demand; and here I find myself in collision with 
Mr. Mill, feeling in consequence a little as Saul of Tarsus might 
have felt, if, while sitting at the feet of Gamaliel, he had suddenly 
found himself compelled by a sense of duty to contradict his master. 
But Mr. Mill is not one of those teachers who desire that their 
scholars should prefer them to truth, as Cicero foolishly boasted of 
preferring Plato. On the contrary, there is nothing respecting which 
he is more likely to be curious than the grounds on which others 
differ from his views. Now his theory is that price is always tending 
to a point at which supply and demand will be equal; that price will 
keep falling towards this point as long as supply exceeds demand, 
and rising towards it as long as demand exceeds supply. I venture 
to assert that no part of this theory is strictly or literally true. One 
half of it, I submit, was completely refuted when examples were 
given of demand greatly exceeding supply without occasioning the 
smallest increase of price ; and with regard to the other half also, I 
undertake to show that, though perhaps near enough to the truth for 
most practical purposes, it is not accurate enough to satisfy the rigid 
requirements of science. 

No doubt, when of goods offered unreservedly for sale, the supply 
exceeds the demand, the whole stock cannot be sold unless the price 
be lowered to a point at which supply and demand will be equalised ; 
but it does not follow that the fall of price will then cease. The only 
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thing certain is that the point at which the fall will cease will be one 
at which supply will not be in excess of demand, but it may quite 
possibly proceed to some still lower point, at which demand will be 
in excess of supply. When a hundredweight of fish, put up for sale 
at Dutch auction, was knocked down for twenty shillings, it did not 
follow that a single hundredweight was all the actual purchaser was 
willing to buy at the price, or that other customers would not have 
been glad to buy at the same price though it did not suit them to 
pay a higher. Because a horse offered for sale at sixty pounds finds 
no purchaser, and cannot be sold until its price be reduced to fifty 
pounds, it does not follow that only one person would give fifty 
pounds for the horse, or that he himself would not willingly give fifty 
pounds a piece for two or three such horses. 

It thus appears that of the equation theory no part is strictly true, 
while one-half is quite contrary to the truth; but what is equally 
worth remarking is that, if the whole of it were literally true, it would 
be a truth of small significance. Even if it were true that the price 
ultimately resulting from competition is always one at which supply 
and demand are equalised, still only a small proportion of the goods 
offered for sale would actually be -sold at any such price. Suppose 
the glover to whom we have already once or twice referred, to have 
five hundred pairs of gloves on hand, to begin by selling them at three 
shillings a pair, and to be tempted, by the rapid sale of two hundred 
pairs at that price to raise the price to four shillings; suppose him to 
be subsequently tempted to raise it to five and six shillings succes- 
sively, but not to be able to sell at the last-named price, and therefore 
to reduce it to five shillings, at which price the last hundred pairs are 
sold. The price ultimately resulting from competition would then be 
five shillings, and this may, for the sake of argument, be also assumed 
to be a price at which supply and demand would be equalised. But 
at this price only one-fifth of the whole quantity would be sold, the 
other four-fifths having been sold at prices at which supply was in 
excess of demand. Next, suppose the glover to begin by selling at 
five shillings, to sell a hundred pairs at that price, and then, finding 
he can sell no more without lowering his terms, to lower them to four 
and three shillings successively, and to sell his last two hundred pairs 
at the last-named price. The price ultimately resulting from epmpe- 
tition is now three shillings, and at that price also supply and demand 
may again, for the sake of argument, be supposed to be equal; but 
at that price only two-fifths of the stock would be sold, the other 
three-fifths having been sold at prices at which supply exceeded 
demand. But when we speak of prices depending on certain causes, 
we surely refer to the prices at which all goods, or at least the great 
bulk of them, not that at which merely a small remnant of them, will 
be sold. How can we say that the equation of supply and demand 
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determines price, if goods are almost always sold at prices at which 
supply and demand are unequal ? 

Similar exception may be taken to every other mode of stating the 
orthodox theory. Suppose it to be true, which it is, that where there 
is unrestricted competition prices must fall as long as supply exceeds 
demand ; and suppose it to be also true, which it is not, that in the 
same situation price must rise as long as demand exceeds supply— 
still, even then none but the extreme prices finally reached would be 
determined by the relations between supply and demand. None of 
the prices intermediate between the original set-up price and the final 
price would be so determined. But it is not at the finally resulting 
price that goods would be chiefly sold, but rather at the original set- 
up price, or at prices intermediate between it and the final price. So 
far would the relations between supply and demand be from deter- 
mining these intermediate prices, that they would not even permit 
them to remain as they were, but would compel them to keep chang- 
ing. Of what consequence would it be, then, that supply and demand 
determined finally resulting prices, if goods were almost all sold before 
those prices were reached ? 

But further, not only is the orthodox theory not true—not only 
would it be of little significance if true—it is not even by its pro- 
pounders believed to be true, except on certain conditions ; and of these 
conditions there is one which, as will now be shown, is scarcely ever 
present. Hitherto it has been throughout assumed that goods are 
offered for sale unreservedly, and that dealers are always content to 
let them go for what they will fetch. Such has hitherto been 
throughout the assumption, but such is scarcely ever—nay, might 
almost be said to be absolutely never—the fact. With one notable 
exception, that of labour, commodities are almost never offered 
unreservedly for sale ; scarcely ever does a dealer allow his goods to 
go for what they will immediately fetch—scarcely ever does he agree 
to the price which would result from the actual state of supply and 
demand, or, in other words, to the price at which he could imme- 
diately sell the whole of his stock. Imagine the situation of a 
merchant who could not afford to wait for customers, but was obliged 
to accept for a cargo of corn, or sugar, or sundries, the best offer he 
could get from the customers who first presented themselves; or 
imagine a jeweller, or mercer, or draper, or grocer, obliged to clear 
out his shop within twenty-four hours. The nearest approach ever 
made to such a predicament is that of a bankrupt’s creditors selling 
off their debtors’ effects at a proverbially “tremendous sacrifice ;” 
and even they are, comparatively speaking, able to take their time. 
But the behaviour of a dealer under ordinary pressure is quite 
different from that of a bankrupt’s assignees. He first asks himself 
what is the best price which is likely to be presently given, not for 
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the whole, but for some considerable portion of his stock, and he then 
begins selling, either at that price or at such other price as proves 
upon trial to be the best obtainable at the time. His supply of goods 
is probably immensely greater than the quantity demanded at that 
price, but does he therefore lower his terms? Not at all: he sells as 
much as he can at that price, and then, having satisfied the existing 
demand, he waits awhile for further demand to spring up. In this 
way he eventually disposes of his stock for many times the amount 
he must have been fain to accept if he had attempted to sell off all at 
once. A corn dealer who in the course of a season sells thousands or 
quarters of wheat at fifty shillings per quarter, or thereabouts, would 
not get twenty shillings a quarter if, as soon as his corn ships arrived, 
he was obliged to turn the cargoes into money. A glover who, by 
waiting for customers, will no doubt get three or four shillings 
a-pair for all the gloves in his shop, might not get sixpence a-pair if 
he forced them on his customers. But how is it that he manages to 
secure the higher price? Simply by not selling unreservedly, simply 
by declining the price which would have resulted from the relations 
between actual supply and actual demand, and by setting up his 
goods at some higher price, below which he refuses to sell. 

My ease has now, I submit, been completely made out. It has, I 
submit, been conclusively shown that supply and demand do not 
determine price, either in the manner commonly supposed, or in any 
other manner. But if supply and demand do not determine price, 
what does? Or, since it is past dispute that somehow or other they 
do influence price, how is it that price is affected by them? These 
questions are more easily asked than answered. To throw down is 
much easier than to build up, and to point out inaccuracies in one 
theory than to devise another more accurate in its stead. Unlearning 
what is wrong is, however, the best preparation for learning what is 
right; aud though getting rid of prejudice is not the same thing as 
getting at truth, it at least permits truth to be looked for in the right 
direction. Divesting ourselves, then, of preconceived notions, and 
commencing the inquiry anew, we have in the first place to observe 
that there are two opposite extremes—one above which the price of 
a commodity cannot rise, the other below which it cannot fall. The 
upper of these limits is marked by the utility, real or supposed, of 
the commodity to the customer; the lower by its utility to the 
dealer. No one will give for a commodity a quantity of money or 
of money’s worth which, in his opinion, would be of more use to him 
than the commodity itself. No one will take for a commodity a 
quantity of money or of anything else which he thinks would be of 
less use to himself than the commodity. The price eventually given 
and taken may be either at one of the opposite extremes, or may be 
anywhere intermediate between them, but, with so much latitude for 
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variation, what is it that decides what price shall exactly be? Our 
best chance of finding this out is by considering carefully all that 
happens when a sale takes place. Practically, it is almost always the 
dealer who begins by naming some set-up price. His object is to get 
in exchange for his whole stock the largest aggregate price which he 
can get within the period during which it will suit him to keep part 
of his stock unsold. To sell the whole stock at a moderate price may 
be better for him than to sell part only at an exorbitant price, and 
have the rest left on his hands; and it may also be better for him to 
realise moderate prices soon, and so be able soon to re-invest his 
capital, than to obtain double the prices after treble the time, during 
which his money would lie idle. He begins, therefore, by naming 
the highest price at which he thinks the whole of his stock is likely 
to be readily purchased. We have seen that there is an extreme 
point, dependent on the value of his goods in the eyes of his cus- 
tomers, above which their price cannot possibly rise, but he scarcely 
ever, or rather almost never, asks that extreme price. Why does he 
not? Why, seeing that he is eager to get the utmost for his goods, 
does he not ask the highest price which his customers would consent 
to pay rather than not have his goods? Evidently the only thing 
that prevents him is the fear of competition—the fear, that is, of 
being undersold by some rival dealer. It is competition alone that 
deters him from asking a higher price than he actually does ask— 
that may perhaps compel him to lower his price, or may, if he has 
over-estimated its force, permit him to raise his price. It is eompe- 
tition, wherever competition exists, that determines price. Competi- 
tion remaining the same, price cannot possibly vary. <As long as 
there are dealers ready to sell goods at a certain price, goods of the 
same description cannot be selling in the same market at a higher 
price—except, indeed, to persons of the class described by Mr. Mill, 
“ who, either from indolence or carelessness, or because they think it 
fine,” are content to “ pay and ask no questions.” Wherever com- 
petition exists, competition is the only thing which directly influences 
price: supply and demand cannot affect it except indirectly, and by 
their influence upon competition. 

In this respect their influence, though very great, is far from supreme, 
as will be perceived on examination of the manner in which it is 
exerted. The immediate object of every dealer is to get the largest 
possible sum for the whole of his goods. If there were but one single 
dealer, he would probably ask the highest price at which he thought 
all his goods would readily be purchased ; but if he have competitors, 
he must content himself with the highest price at which he will 
not be undersold. All dealers, while considering at what price they 
shall offer their goods, consider each for himself the actual state and 
future prospects of the market. Each takes stock as well as he can 
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of the quantities already in hand of the commodity he deals in, and 
estimates as well as he can the additional quantities likely to be 
brought in within the period during which he can manage to wait, 
and also the quantities which, within the same period, customers 
will be likely to take off at different prices. In this manner each 
frames his own calculation and judges for himself what would be 
the best price to ask; but different dealers in the same market may. 
calculate differently, or may draw different inferences from the same 
calculations. Some may estimate lower than others the probable 
proportion of demand to supply, or may think that the same estimate 
requires a lower price; or some may not be able to wait so long 
as others, and may be compelled to adopt a price which will enable 
them to dispose of their goods more rapidly than others would care 
to do. But whatever be, for whatever reason, the lowest price at 
which any resolve to sell, that price becomes, for the time being, the 
current price. Competition prevents anyone from selling more 
dearly, and competition, according to the hypothesis, is not keen 
enough to induce anyone to sell more cheaply. For all dealers have 
precisely the same object in view; each wishes to sell his whole stock 
as dearly as possible. Dealers do not undersell each other merely for 
fun. Each is quite content that all the rest should sell dearly, 
provided he himself can sell as dearly all he has to sell. If he under- 
sell, it is because he expects thereby to sell either more, or more 
rapidly, than he could otherwise do; but he has no motive for selling 
below the current price, if in his judgment customers will readily 
purchase at the current price all he has to sell. Thus it is com- 
petition and competition alone which regulates current price; but 
what regulates competition? After w Wy has been said it may not 
unreasonably be thought to be prospective supply and demand, or, in 
other words, the estimates formed by dealers of the probabilities 
of the market. And though the same probabilities may be very 
differently estimated by different individuals, and though the same 
estimates may affect different individuals very differentiy, there is, 

perhaps, one sense in which prospective supply and demand may not 
inaccurately be said to determine competition. They may be said to 
do so by their influence on those particular dealers who are most 
disposed to sell cheaply. For it is undoubtedly the estimate of supply 
and demand formed by those particular dealers, which makes them 
decide what selling price will most suit them, and it is their competi- 
tion which makes that selling price the current price. Their estimate 
may indeed be found on trial to be erroneous; if so, the errors when 

discovered will be corrected, and the proceeding suggested by it will 
be modified. Supply may turn out to be greater, or demand less 
than was expected, or vice versd, supply may be less, or demand 
greater. If so, competition will be stimulated in the one case, or 
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slackened in the other, compelling dealers in the one case to lower 
prices, and permitting them to raise prices in the other. Still, how- 
ever, it is always competition, and competition alone, which determines 
price, and always it is the estimate formed of supply and demand 
by some particular dealer or dealers which regulates competition. 
In this limited sense it may not untruly be said that perspective 
supply and demand determine competition. 

After all, then, perhaps, it may seem that the distinction between 
the orthodox faith and the suggested heresy is a distinction without 
much difference. For price to depend upon competition, and com- 
petition upon prospective supply and demand, may appear to be much 
the same thing as for price itself to depend upon prospective supply 
and demand. ‘The only defect in the received theory may thus 
appear to be the want of a single word, and the only correction it re- 
quires the substitution of “ estimated”’ or “ prospective,” for “actual ” 
or “existing,” supply and demand. But, in the first place, with 
either of these adjectives prefixed, the substantives would entirely 
change their original signification, and would require to be newly 
defined in order to have any meaning at all. Hitherto we have 
understood by supply the quantity offered for sale at a certain price, 
and by demand the quantity which customers are ready to buy at 
that price. But to prospective supply, consisting partly of goods 
which neither are yet, nor, perhaps, ever may be, in the market, no 
set-up price can as yet be affixed. Prospective supply can therefore 
signify nothing more distinct than the whole quantity expected to be 
brought to market within a definite period, while prospective demand 
must similarly signify the several quantities which customers might 
be likely to buy at all imaginable prices within the same period. 
Secondly, even with the help of these definitions, the received axioms 
regarding price will be found to be, if possible, still more inapplicable 
to prospective than they have already been shown to be to actual 
supply and demand. Excess of prospective supply over prospective 
demand, or the contrary, would be mere empty phrases. The supply 
of goods could not be expected to become greater than people might 
be expected to buy if they could get them cheap enough; nor would 
any notion of demand be conveyed to the mind by saying that people 
would be willing to buy more goods than were likely to be 
brought to market, without adding how much they would be pre- 
pared to pay for them. Equation of prospective supply and demand 
would be, if possible, a still more unintelligible expression — for 
prospective demand is not one quantity only, but many different 
quantities, and quantities differing from each other cannot all be 
equal to any other quantity. Thirdly, the extreme narrowness of 
the sense in which alone it can be said that prospective supply and 
demand regulate competition, completely destroys the value of the 
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proposition as a general rule. The same probabilities of supply and 
demand may affect competition very differently at different times. 
The state and prospects of the market being in other respects the 
same, competition will be more or less keen, according as the dealers, 
or some of them, are more or less experienced, more or less shrewd, 
or more or less needy. The estimates of the future formed by indi- 
vidual dealers will thus depend partly on individual necessity and 
partly on individual discretion; and for discretion, or anything 
dependent on it, to be subject to law or rule, is not in the nature of 
things. But if prospective supply and demand do not affect com- 
petition in an uniform manner, clearly in no sense can they determine 
price—clearly in no sense can price depend on them. 

The real influence of supply and demand is of a very inferior 
character, and the whole truth on the subject may be summed up in 
a few brief, and rather negative than positive propositions. Actual 
or present supply and demand do not affect price at all, except in so 
far as they form part of prospective supply and demand, or except 
when their limits and those of the latter coincide, as they do when 
there is no apparent chance of any increase of present supply and 
demand. Nor do even prospective supply and demand affect price, 
except indirectly, and by their influence on competition, which, and 
which alone, is the immediate arbiter of price. Neither is competition 
affected by them in any uniform or regular manner. Competition 
does indeed always depend upon the estimate of probable supply and 
demand formed by those dealers who rate lowest the probable pro- 
portion of demand to supply, or who from any other cause are most 
disposed to sell cheaply ; but the estimate of these dealers need not 
be always the same in the same circumstances, for the same proba- 
bilities of supply and demand may be very differently estimated at 
different times or by different people, and the same estimates may 
affect different dealers differently. Thus it is, and in no more definite 
manner, that wherever or whenever competition exists, prospective 
supply and demand affect the competition which determines price. 
Where competition does not exist, where a monopoly of trade is 
exercised by a single dealer or by a combination of dealers, the case 
is no doubt materially altered. Prospective supply and demand then 
become of almost paramount authority, and may be not improperly 
said directly to influence and even to determine price; for the price 
at which a monopolist sells may always be presumed to be the highest 
at which, judging from his estimate of the probabilities of supply 
and demand, he expects to be able to sell either the whole of his 
goods, or as much as he has resolved to sell. Provided, then, that 
different monopolists at different times estimate these probabilities 
alike, they will no doubt charge the same prices. 

These conclusions appear to me to contain the whole truth con- 
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cerning price: “ conclusions inconclusive that I own,” as Mr. Henry 
Taylor does of the results of much more interesting speculations, 
“but yet methinks,” to continue the quotation, “not vain, not 
nothing worth.” Vague, loose, they must be confessed to be ; ascer- 
taining nothing, prescribing nothing, leaving almost everything to 
be settled by individual judgment or caprice; yet perhaps not on 
that account the less valuable. If little can be learnt from them, 
much may be unlearned. It is no small gain to have perceived that 
on the subject of which they treat, little can be known beyond 
what they teach. Nine-tenths of the confusion and obscurity in 
which the doctrine of price has hitherto been involved has arisen 
from searching after the unsearchable, from seeking for some invari- 
able rule for inevitable variations, from straining after precision where 
to be precise is necessarily to be wrong. Supply and demand 
are commonly spoken of as if they together formed some nicely- 
fitting, well-balanced, self-adjusting piece of machinery, whose com- 
ponent parts could not alter their mutual relations without evolving, 
as the product of every change, a price exactly corresponding with 
that particular change. Price, and more especially the price of 
labour, is scarcely ever mentioned without provoking a reference to 
the “inexorable,” the “immutable,” the “eternal” laws by which it 
is governed; to laws which, according to my friend Professor law- 
cett, are “as certain in their operation as those which control physical 
nature.” It is no small gain to have discovered that no such despotic 
laws do or can exist; that, inasmuch as the sole function of scientific 
law is to predict the invariable recurrence of the same effects from the 
same causes, and as there can be no invariability—where, as in the 
case of price, one of the most efficient causes is that ever-changing 


chameleon, human character or disposition—price cannot possibly 
be subjected to law. The progress of inquiry need no longer be 
barred by this legal bugbear. Whether it be possible to raise the 
price of labour artificially, and irrespectively of supply and demand, 
is no doubt a problem not less difficult than momentous, but at least 
we need no longer be deterred from approaching it by the belief of 
its being also an unlawful mystery. 


WiniiAm T. THornton. 











THE ARMY: BY A (LATE) COMMON SOLDIER.! 


For some years the state of the Army has caused considerable 
uneasiness to the authorities. It is notorious that at the present 
time recruits cannot be induced to join; and the want of men is 
seriously felt. Not very long ago the murder of officers and non- 
commissioned officers became so frequent, as to cause something like 
a panic in the public mind: it ceased, and the excitement as quickly 
subsided, under the assurance that the outbreak was spasmodic, and 
not the natural result of a chronic disaffection in the ranks. Ina 
little work of mine, published in 1860,’ I warned the public against 
the probability of such an outbreak of crime occurring at any 
moment, and entered fully into the causes which were likely to 
lead to it. I also discussed the question of recruiting 





taking a 
view of it which has been more than supported by events, and which, 
if the proper reforms are not carried out in time, will most certainly 
be fully confirmed. Notwithstanding the urgent appeals of the 
Army and Navy Gazette, and of the press generally, made to the 
authorities, either to refute the statements if false, or to remedy the 
evils which I pointed out, the book was quietly shelved, and nothing 
was done. It was proposed as a precautionary measure, that, for the 
future, no ammunition should be served out to the soldiers in barracks ; 
and to the best of my belief this was the only remedy suggested. 
As it was favourably received, even in quarters where it should not 
even have got a hearing, I must say a few words upon it. If we 
organise a protective force, on which our national honour and the 
safety of our constitution depend, we must repose confidence in it. If 
it be unworthy of that confidence, it becomes, by a plain logical 
sequence, dangerous to our liberties and to our peace. If we acknow- 
ledge the necessity of servants, we do violence to our understanding 
if we deny them the appurtenances of their various callings, yet 
maintain them as an institution. 

The ammunition of the soldier must be at the soldier’s command. 
Apart from the moral injury which would be the result of with- 
holding it, the question of such contingencies as a surprise, or a 
sudden descent upon a garrison, is at all times to be considered and 
calculated for; not by doling out the minimum of ball with the 


(1) For reasons easily divined the name of the writer of this paper is withheld; but 
the Editor testifies to the important fact that the writer, an acquaintance of his own, 
was formerly a common soldier, and that his statements, therefore, deserve that attention 
which bond fide complaint may always claim. 

(2) “Army Misrule.” By a Common Soldier. 
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minimum of confidence, but rather by a lavish expenditure of both. 
If I discover that he whom I have hired as a protector would use 
the weapons with which I have provided him for my defence to take 
away my life, I shall surely not rest contented with merely disarming 
him, while I still retain him in my service, nor be so foolhardy as 
to suppose that in the event of danger I have but to restore the 
weapon to his hand, and him to my confidence, in order to secure 
his faithfulness and love. Yet this is, practically, the line of action 
which was proposed. 

It is advisable that the public mind should be disabused of the 
idea that there is anything mysterious or unaccountable in the nature 
or outbreak of these crimes; they have their cause. It is hard to 
be obliged to accept this assertion—the more so since no cause has 
been discovered by the public ; and the theory of a moral epidemic 
is more flattering to the nation’s pride. It is less flattering, how- 
ever, than dangerous ; and the sooner, therefore, we accept the more 
unpleasant view of the question, and entertain the convictions which 
it suggests, the more certain shall we be of an advance in the right 
direction. 

The soldier shoots his officers because in them he finds a practical 
illustration of abuse of power, which is daily manifested at his expense, 
and which is all the more galling because it is intangible, and will 
not bear narration; for, stripped of concurrent circumstances, 
sarcasms of look and manner, and of the small annoyances which 
lead up and lend a point to it, it becomes frivolous in the ears of 
the public. Smarting under an injustice which is hydra-headed, but 
withal so edged in as to be inaccessible—so circumscribed by forms 
and routine—so bound up beyond unravelling in the meshes of red- 
tape, as to hold out no hope of redress, save by violence—no certainty 
of escape, save by the gallows—infatuated men rush of necessity 
into crime. The gordian-knot is severed by the bullet; and the 
soldier yields up to justice, as a burden for him too heavy to be 
borne, that life which has become in his estimation valueless; and 
the law is invoked to destroy what the nation has been at cost to 
obtain, at cost to train, and at cost to maintain. 

The murder of officers, however horrible it may be, is no mystery. 
The soldier cannot, from the nature of the service, reach the Ilorse- 
Guards ; nor can he retaliate upon a community which forms courts- 
martial, sits upon him, judges him, frames the rules which fetter almost 
his thoughts (certainly his tongue), and whose sentences upon him pass 
unquestioned by, because unknown to, the outer world. If he strives 
to eliminate from the system (as far as his unschooled understanding 
will allow) the discordant elements which strike at his peace, and 
which, combined, are too powerful to be coped with single-handed, 
since they but go to make up the intangible something called authority; 
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he must fix his gaze upon the practical exponents and representatives 
of the hardship which he suffers. To the soldier every court-martial 
sa Star Chamber; what wonder, then, if the officer and non-com- 
missioned officer in turn assume the proportions of a Jefferies ? 

IT must not be understood to insinuate that the soldier is so base 
as to harbour hatred in his breast towards all who inflict punishment 
upon him. I know the case to be otherwise, and could name the 
lieutenant-colonel of my own corps, in refutation of the supposition. 
He was loved by every man under him; and no less loved by those 
whom he severely punished than by those who had never been 
charged with crime before him. But I have heard him say to a 
brother officer on parade, “ Don’t worry the men, So-and-so, for 
God’s sake don’t worry them.” The sound of his nervous footsteps 
across the barrack square was—and I doubt not still is—always 
welcome to the soldier. 

T have given in another place many instances of the extent to 
which authority is abused in the army; to do so here would be to 
extend the dimensions of this paper beyond reasonable limits. Let 
us pass on to the consideration of how far the commissioned officer 
conduces, by his acts, to the state ofthings which we deplore. 

When a captain and adjutant encrusted with medals for services 
rendered, as it would seem, everywhere, and the son-in-law of a 
general, so far forgets himself as to shout to a recruit on parade, 
“D your soul, you stupid booby” (this because of a trifling 
mistake made in drill), it becomes a question whether that officer will 
have it in his power, at any subsequent period of his career, to undo 
the mischief which he so easily effected. I unhesitatingly assert that 
such an officer should be summarily dealt with, and degraded a step 
in his regiment, and that his sentence should be read with those of 
private soldiers, by the adjutant, on parade. 

But the above is a tangible case ; not so others quite as baneful. I 
know, for a fact, that another recruit—a jolly, light-hearted Jack Tar, 
who joined shortly after myself—was reproved by an officer for jocosely 
saluting a comrade across the square one evening after drill. The 
officer saw Jack from a window, and addressed hin to the effect that 
for the future he had better keep the salute for the gentlemen above 
him, or that perhaps he might find himself in trouble. ‘Ax pardon, 
sir,” said Jack, “meant no offence.” The result of the admonition 
was that Jack, on his return to the barrack-room, saluted us all round 
with evidences of profound respect, and with profuse ceremony ; after 
which he related, word for word, his adventure for the amusement 
of his company. The incident became Jack’s serio-comical and 
conversational capital ever after: and he made much of it, by saluting 
every person and thing, including his regimentals, before putting 
them on in the morning. But his was a sailor’s nature: there were 
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other men in the room upon whom the anecdote left a bitter im- 
pression. 

I have known an officer, after having previously rubbed his gloved 
finger across the door-ledges in search of dust, which he did not find, 
reprimand an orderly because he had neglected to place the forms 
of his barrack-room on a line with the ends of the table. He has 
left that barrack-room without bestowing one word of general praise, 
to counteract the ill effects of needless and frivolous fault-finding. 
I have been myself taken to task for sitting down to dinner without 
my stock; though I could not, nor can most men, swallow with it 
on without difficulty, nay, in some instances, without absolute pain. 
Of course, the stock is again set aside on the disappearance of the 
officer, and he leaves the barrack-room, followed, perhaps, by curses, 
for having sown the seeds of discontent, and perhaps of crime. I 
was at mortal enmity with my stock, and accordingly cut it down 
to suit my comfort. One day the regiment was called out for inspec- 
tion ; stocks were shown, and J, in common with others, had to 
provide myself with a new one at my own expense. I had to deal 
with the same adjutant on this occasion, who once ordered me to 
stand to “attention” in his presence; though I wore then a slip- 
shod shoe, and had been several weeks in hospital, and could not 
stand regimentally erect without pain. I have known soldiers repri- 
manded for wearing non-regulation boots of their own purchase, instead 
of those served out to them, and in which some cannot march any 
distance with comfort to themselves or credit to the regiment.’ I 
have seen an officer stand on tip-toe to examine the button of a cap, 
when the remainder of the soldier’s appurtenances had passed muster. 
Any private seated, whether at his meals or off duty, in the barrack 
or out of it, must rise on the appearance of an officer. If he be enjoy- 
ing a harmless smoke, outside the walls, in the company of a civilian, 
one hand immediately grasps the pipe and drops by his side, the 
other is raised to his forehead, and he rises to his feet; while his 
companion is left to draw conclusions favourable to the dignity and 
independence of a civil calling, however humble. If saluting an 
officer were not imperative, it is just possible that some clue might 
occasionally be obtained as to who were popular officers and who 
were not. 

Again, there is no check upon an officer—I mean as far as regards 
his power over his soldier. If he requires any private business of a 
laborious nature performed, he has but to signify the same to a non- 





(1) Shortly after 1 had joined, I received a mysterious communication from one of 
the serjeants-major, to the effect that he wished to see me at his quarters. He informed 
me that he could not allow me to keep civilian’s clothes, but that he would be happy to 
purchase what I had. J had no alternative but to sell them—shoes, boots, and all; with 
the exception of under linen, which he kindly allowed me to retain. Of course he 
named his own price—at about the rate of a shilling in the pound. , 
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commissioned officer to insure its execution. There are always, in 
every company, men ready to undertake menial services for adequate 
remuneration. There should be no compulsion, even towards defaulters 
ov bad characters, to compel them to perform any tasks unconnected 
with the interests of the service, or incompatible with the purposes 
for which they have undertaken to serve the country. 

Those I have cited are but a few of the many instances which I 
could give of the extent to which the army suffers by the presence of 
the martinet. If such cases were isolated ones, it would be, perhaps, 
unwise to dwell upon them ; they are not so, they form the majority. 
Of the numerous shortcomings of officers in the simple matter of 
courtesy, it is not easy to speak in detail; they are, to use a familiar 
phrase, “more easily imagined than described.” I will content myself 
by quoting on the same subject a sentence from “ Army Misrule : ”— 
“ No officer is disliked by his men without a cause, or precluded from 
winning their regard by the magnitude of the sacrifice requisite to 
obtain it; though he more frequently gives ground for the one than 
seeks to gain the other.” 

I will now turn to the consideration of remedial measures which I 
deem necessary for the safety and stability of the service; and shall 
call the attention of the public to a few concessions which might be 
made with as much benefit to the soldier as ease to the authorities. 

I am convinced that the hours of drill are much too long, and only 
serve to render men discontented with their lot, and to destroy all 
interest in the pursuit of their profession. This is eminently so in 
the case of the recruit; who should be led, as it were, by easy stages 
to a knowledge of his duties. 

I would suggest the establishment of workshops for all trades—as 
has been done in India, I believe, by Lord Strathnairn—in which the 
men might work for Government at the same wage as recognised 
tradesmen, minus the shilling a day (or, more correctly speaking, the 
fourpence which they receive out of it). The nation would thus save 
the extra profits paid to contractors. I would go so far as to allow 
men who gained and maintained good characters to execute work for 
civilians during their leisure hours. 

When men are told off to occupy certain rooms, they should be 
allowed to remain in them, and to form communities. It seems the 
custom to prevent this asmuchas possible. On occasions when there 
oceurs a general cleaning up, re-filling of beds, &c., men are separated, 
and companions in whom they may take an interest are scattered over 
the barrack. This was my experience of the service ; it may not be 
so generally the case, and I am willing to hope that it may have been 
exceptional in my own corps, though I don’t believe it was. 

Now, touching pack-drill. When a soldier rebels against this, and 
perpetrates a crime which brings him before a jury, the law is lost in 
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amazement at the enormity of the offence which, sometimes, apparently 
springs from so insignificant a cause; but I question whether one in 
any civil jury knows what pack-drill really is, or what is the daily 
round of a soldier’s duties, to which it becomes so frequently an 
adjunct. If I remember rightly, the regimental hours for ordinary 
drill amount to eight or nine, and to these any number of extra hours 
of pack-drill may be added at the direction of a military court. 

I cannot forego the conviction that all reforms must be inadequate 
to meet the end which the public has in view, until the unbiassed 
opinions of the common soldier have been heard and weighed. The 
praiseworthy efforts of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
to meet and check crime in the army, and to raise the standard of 
morality in it, must, of necessity, prove futile, whilst they are in the 
ageregate but the reflex of what has been done before. He must 
step out of the beaten track if he would learn the truth. Govern- 
ment has repeatedly endeavoured to probe the mystery of insubordi- 
nation in the army, which, like many other mysteries, will cease to 
be such when it is fully understood. It is self-evident that Blue- 
books and inquiries have been found inadequate as a means of ascer- 
taining what the soldier’s grievances are; and it is equally plain 
that some means of learning them from his own lips must be resorted 
to. I hope, in summing up, to show how this desirable end is to be 
attained. 

The soldier is, practically, in the hands of, and ruled by, middlemen 
—the non-commissioned officers. Now, if I can show that the non- 
commissioned officer is, in every respect, unfitted for the great and 
responsible duties he has to perform, I shall have taken a most im- 
portant step in advance. 

The first man with whom the embryo soldier comes in contact is 
the recruiting sergeant, who receives extra pay when on the recruit- 
ing staff, or is, at least, free from stoppages and deductions from his 
pay, which amounts to the same thing: he has an interest in the 
enlistment of men. This should not be; for its result upon himself 
must be demoralising, whilst its effect upon the service is baneful 
to a degree, and the most fruitful source of crime. He cares not 
whom he enlists. His most productive haunts are the purlieus of 
our great towns. The men he entraps are, generally speaking, de- 
praved. They smoke with him, drink with him, and swallow with 
avidity the gilded pill, usually administered to them when in a state 
of intoxication. They awake, in sober moments, to a bitter reality, 
and find things the very reverse of what they had been led to expect. 

One of the first reforms I would suggest, therefore, is that of the 
recruiting system. The non-commissioned officer should have no 
interest in obtaining recruits, over and above that resulting from 
esprit de corps, and should undertake the office solely as a duty 
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appertaining to his profession. If he reaped no pecuniary advan- 
tages, or advantages of position (such as that of being free from 
barrack drill), he might then fairly be trusted to use his discrimi- 
nation in the selection of fitting candidates, who would be likely to 
reflect credit on his judgment and on his regiment. If it be objected 
that it is necessary to procure the raw material without special 
reference to character, since a sufficient number of reputable recruits 
are never forthcoming, I reply that the odium attaching to the 
service, and to the name of common soldier, may be fairly presumed 
the cause of the deficiency, until experiment has proved otherwise. 
When men of good character offer themselves, they should be honestly 
and openly dealt with; their presence, under the existing state of 
things especially, is greatly to be desired, and of vast importance ; 
some effort should be made to retain them in the ranks; this cannot 
be done by fraudulently enlisting them, and then placing them under 
the absolute control of non-commissioned officers who are incapable 
of governing their own propensities to keep their superiors under. 

If the present system is to be retained, something should be done 
—and that speedily—to check its demoralising influence. The 
recruiting sergeant found guilty. of falsehood should be severely 
punished. If he were liable to be convicted on the unsupported 
testimony of a disreputable recruit, so much the better; the evil 
would stand a fairer chance of working its own cure, since it would 
ensure some amount of caution in preliminary selection. But I would 
go even further than this, and would, on his demanding it within a 
stipulated time, give any soldier his unconditional discharge, who 
could satisfactorily prove before a civil tribunal, and by the produc- 
tion of witnesses, that he had been deceived by deliberate lies. 

Of the power of the non-commissioned officer to annoy the soldier, 
after his entrance into the ranks; how far he avails himself of that 
power ; and how far he is fitted to exercise authority at all, I shall 
now speak briefly. 

These several questions will hinge upon the principle of selection 
which obtains in the army, and which arms the non-commissioned 
officer with power. If it were found that, when a vacancy occurs, 
the best man in his company were chosen to fill it, nothing would 
remain to be said; but when we learn that the mode of election is not 
only adverse to his advancement, but conducive to the advancement 
of another who is in every respect unfitted, the matter becomes of 
vital importance. I shall draw all my facts from actual experience, 
gained during my connection with the first corps in the service, and 
shall avoid all theorizing and speculation. 

When a vacancy occurs, the stripes are given to the soldier most in 
favour ; in other words, to him who is fortunate enough, or, rather, 
subservient enough, to obtain the strongest recommendation from the 
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body of non-commissioned officers above him. Thus the toady and 
the suspect among his fellows, steps above them into almost unlimited 
power. Itis plain that if once a worthy staff of non-commisioned 
officers could be instituted in any regiment, this mode of election 
would work satisfactorily enough. At present it is iniquitous toa 
degree. The man whom his comrades avoid becomes their ruler and 
their tyrant, while the means of persecution at his command are 
infinite. As can be readily surmised, he is not the more likely to 
overlook them because he is disliked. If he is indiscreet enough to per- 
petrate a tangible wrong, he has still a loophole of escape; the ear of 
the authorities is exclusively his ; for the soldier dare not speak to an 
officer, save when introduced to him by a sergeant or a corporal, who 
stands by during the interview, and gives the word to “right about 
face, quick march,” when it is ended.’ If the soldier chance to be 
commanded by a humane officer, and succeeds in calling forth a 
reprimand upon his persecutors, he does so at a risk; for he well 
knows the penalty which attaches to his temerity; if not, he will 
soon discover it to his cost. There are innumerable irksome duties 
to be performed, daily, in every barrack, which usually fall to the lot 
of the defaulters in the regiment; to any of these the non-commis- 
sioned officer can, and does, doom the man whom he most dislikes. 
How much of the truth is to be gleaned before a parliamentary or 
military inquiry from the mouth of non-commissioned officer or from 
that of the private? Will the former criminate himself? Will the 
latter ruin his prospects of advancement (however weak these may 
be) by fully speaking his mind, knowing that he returns, a marked 
man, to the ranks? Assuredly not! 

To enumerate cases of petty tyranny on the part of non-commissioned 
officers is beyond my present purpose and beside the mark. I have 
dwelt upon them elsewhere. When I have shown that inferior men 
are appointed to rule the soldier, I have done enough ; an evil result 
is to be expected, and is but a necessary corollary following the 
injudicious investiture of these men with official power, fenced round 
by official protection. 

But this evil is to be encountered and overcome; the remedy 
appears to me as simple as it is secure. A certain amount of educa- 
tion is necessary for a non-commissioned officer; I would let that 
requirement stand, as at present; and bearing it in mind, I would, 


(1) “ Among the modern military changes, there is one introduced by martinets—not 
soldiers, only martinets—who will not let a poor soldier eat his dinner his own way. 

. . . The innovation is that of prohibiting a man addressing his officer unless in 
full uniform, and accompanied by a non-commissioned officer, also full dressed! This 
is a very dangerous innovation; it is digging a ditch between the officers and their 
men! (Thus) the men are at the mercy of the non-commissioned officers, who, as all 
officers know well, will, like other men, play into each other’s hands, and oppress the 
man who complains.”—Gen. Sir C. J. Napier. Journal, April 27, 1851. 
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when a vacancy occurred, allow the privates of the company to take 
the first step towards suggesting a fitting man to fill it. Why not 
permit them to vote by ballot for a certain number of their fellows 
who might be willing to put themselves forward as candidates? If 
this concession were made, the difficulty would be overcome. A cer- 
tain number (say six) of the successful candidates in each company 
should then be called upon, each in turn, to drill a squad; he who 
performed the task most creditably, in the opinion of the officers, to 
have the corporal’s step. To apply this test to any step but the first 
would, at present, clash with many vested interests, to which time has 
lent countenance: and it might, therefore, be thought unjust to apply 
it. I leave that point to the Horse-Guards to consider; for myself, 
I should be inclined to enforce it at once and generally. We are 
called upon to meet and check a growing evil, affecting not only the 
army, but, through it, the nation, and the personal interests of ex- 
pectant corporals on the watch for successional promotion are not for 
a moment to be weighed in the same balance with the public safety 
and the stability of the service. 

It may be said that popular men, chosen by the soldier himself, 
when once they have succeeded in gaining their promotion, may 
subsequently abuse their power. True, but the same remedy may be 
applied as simply and as readily as in the first instance. 

It is possible—nay almost certain—that if this plan were to be 
forthwith pursued, some captains would find themselves minus non- 
coms., and face to face with their respective companies. Even such 
a result is less dangerous than that which must sometime tread upon 
the heels of routine, if it continues to pursue its course unchangeably 
and unchecked. 

The close shaving of a soldier’s head for crime is, to my mind, 
repulsive and inhuman—savouring moreof barbarous times than of the 
present—and tends to sap all sense of self-respect. If the award of 
punishment is not deemed heavy enough, let it be increased in 
severity : but do not send a man forth among his fellows, civil and 
military, with a brand upon him which is fatal to his self-esteem. 

Again, the hour of returning to barrack is absurdly early; if retained 
at all, it should be retained as a punishment, binding only upon those 
who had previously offended. A man of good character should be 
allowed a certain laxity. I would myself suggest at least an additional 
hour; so that after a weary day’s drill, he might be in a position to 
spend his evenings socially, among civilian friends, outside the barrack 
walls ; and not be compelled, as he is now, to withdraw when more 
favoured mortals are beginning to enjoy themselves. It should be 
the aim of a legislature, in a free country such as this, in which insti- 
tutions are safe, to throw down as much as possible the barriers that 
exist between the soldier and his fellow-countrymen : intercourse with 
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them cannot but tend to the soldier’s good ; and the more he is allowed 
to mix with the world, without infringing the necessary duties of his 
profession, the better. 

Why not allow good-conduct men certain privileges, and providethem 
with passes, to be held by them till forfeited by breach of discipline ? 
I believe an almost incalculable amount of good would be the result. 
I am certain that the boon of an extra hour and a half, for instance, 
after tattoo, would be hailed with delight by the men and eagerly 
sought for. It has the merit of being easily and cheaply tested. 
There can be no difficulty in its working. At present every man 
who enters barracks after regulation hours, reports himself to the 
guard. Every privileged soldier should be compelled to go through 
the same form. If he made his appearance drunk, he should forfeit 
his pass for a limited time (on the first offence), and lose it altogether 
after a stated number of forfeitures. Suspension should, however, be 
the only punishment for a first crime on the part of an otherwise 
well-conditioned soldier. 

Of one thing I am firmly convinced, namely, that all commissions 
of inquiry will fail unless composed exclusively of civilians (I would 
except the Duke of Cambridge, perhaps, in whom the soldier has con- 
fidence) ; I say this without meaning to cast any slur upon the officers 
of the service, but simply because I know the soldier will not speak 
his mind in their presence. If we take exception to the management 
of any private firm, we do not entrust the investigation of its affairs 
to the heads of it; the illustration applies exactly to the present case. 
It may be a question still whether the soldier will speak his mind 
even to civilians, so dangerous to his prospects is the risk. The safest 
and surest mode would be, for the civil commission to apply to the 
Horse-Guards for the names and addresses of men of good character, 
who have, within a certain period, purchased their discharge, and to 
take the evidence of these: they are “ without the pale,” and need 
fear nothing. The soldier who has served the stipulated number of 
years, and is receiving a pension, is not so likely to remember ills 
that galled him far distantly in the past; while he who has made a 

sacrifice to become a soldier, and a second to regain his liberty, is 
likely to speak freely, feelingly, and to the point. 

I cannot conclude without reproducing a passage from ‘Army Mis- 
rule,” in reference to recruiting. You give a certain sum to induce a 
man to become a soldier. He is enlisted (I will say nothing of what 
he has to go through during the various stages of acceptance by the 
authorities—perhaps a full sense of their degrading tendency is 
palpable only to a class of recruits who are above their influence). 
The recruiting officer wears a beard, smokes his pipe openly in the 
street, puts his stock into his pocket, and slings his waist-belt on his 
arm—a mere reckless sort of fellow, who drinks his beer with the 
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green ploughboy and the haggard London starveling in an easy, 
familiar way, suggestive of perpetual equality, or, at worst, of kindly 
authority. This seems natural enough to the green ploughboy and 
the city starveling, for both are Englishmen who “ never will be 
slaves!” They get drunk, enlist, and shaving is then essential, pipes 
are unallowable, stocks become indispensable—even at meals,—and 
the whole dream of voluntary servitude is dissipated, while the reality 
becomes a constant nightmare and a heartburn. You start with the 
possession of the raw material, which you have gained by dishonest 
dealing, and which has cost you money ; he (the raw material) finds 
that you are a rogue, and he strives to quit your service ; he succeeds, 
and you then offer a bribe toa rival servant—a policeman—to capture 
him. At this stage of the proceedings you have lost doubly. You 
get him back by force, and then punish him ; in other words, render 
that state of life which was at first unpleasant absolutely unbearable. 
Surely, this is scarcely compatible with wisdom—with common sense ? 
Putting humanity out of the question, and looking at it simply as a 
matter of business, it assumes a suicidal aspect, and must continue to 
have a suicidal resu/t. It is as if a man were to cheat another in the 
sale of an article, then compel him to purchase again ; and, lastly, to 
insist upon his becoming @ constant purchaser and consumer of that 
article without grumbling. 
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Ar the beginning of this century, the country now so familiar to 
us as the Lake District was comparatively unvisited. Before that 
period, indeed only a few months prior to the birth of Wordsworth, 
at Cockermouth, the poet Gray made a tour of the lakes, and sent an 
account of his excursion to Dr. Warton. The narrative, which ap- 
pears in the form of a journal, is worthy of the writer. There is no 
attempt to describe grand scenery in grand language. He does not 
weary the reader, as was the wont of many travellers in his day, 
with a multitudinous and indiscriminate use of adjectives. His 
enthusiasm is genuine, but not extravagant, and his fine taste is never 
at fault. Gray is, I think, the first poet whose name is associated with 
the scenery of Westmoreland and Cumberland. A few lines descriptive 
of Derwentwater, in the “ Pleasures of Memory,” enable us to award 
the second place to Samuel Rogers. There were, however, several 
writers in prose—for the most part terribly prosaic—who endeavoured 
before the commencement of this century to describe the scenery of 


(1) Hanprpoox ror TRAVELLERS IN WESTMORELAND AND CUMBERLAND. With new 
Travelling Maps. John Murray. 1866. 
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the Lakes. Mr. West, of Ulverston, a professor of natural philosophy, 
about a hundred years ago “frequently accompanied genteel parties 
on the tour of the Lakes,” and for the benefit of these “ parties ” 
drew up a guide. He did his best, with a redundant vocabulary, 
to describe the scenes with which he was familiar. He tells us 
in words heaped upon words of mountains heaped upon mountains. 
His style recalls some of the most brilliant efforts of the paragraph- 
mongers in our cheap newspapers. Mrs. Radcliffe, whose romances 
were once so famous, has also recorded her impressions of the Lakes. 
They are not striking, but she only offends when she moralises. In 
the year 1772, William Gilpin made, ‘and afterwards published, his 
“ Observations,” and they are sensible and original enough to be 
worth reading still. Indeed, it is always interesting to compare the 
statements of an author who like Gilpin won in his day a respectable 
position as a traveller, and art-critic, with our own observation, or 
the statements of more recent writers. A great gap seems to divide 
us from Gilpin. The language he uses is stra ngely different from 
that which we should now employ, and some of the facts related recall 
days long since passed away. The tourist who has spent remember- 
able summer hours in the lonely valley of Borrowdale will be 
amused to read in Gilpin that it is “replete with hideous grandeur,” 
and after driving rapidly along the well-made road which leads from 
tossthwaite to Keswick, one of the most populous towns in 
Cumberland, it will amuse him to learn that the villagers have at 
all times little intercourse with the country, and that during half - 
year they are “ almost totally excluded from all human commerce.”— 
“ Here,” adds Gilpin, “the sons and daughters of simplicity enjoy 
health, peace, and contentment, in the midst of what city luxury 
would call the extreme of human necessity.” He sees, also, eagles 
and wild cats, the latter being four times as large as the domestic cat. 
Both bird and beast have long since disappeared from our English 
mountains. Many and great changes have taken place in this 
neighbourhood since Gilpin wrote. Good roads have been formed 
across districts which, like Borrowdale a hundred years since, could 
only be traversed by horses; the distant whistle of the steam engine 
may in some places be heard among the mountains; the principal 
Lakes can be viewed from the deck of the steamer ; hotels, large, 
well-arranged, and supplied with all modern luxuries, invite the 
traveller at Windermere and Ambleside, at Ullswater and Keswick. 
Even the retired village of Grasmere, one of the sweetest nooks in 
all England, has its monster hotel, “The Lake,” which, as “ Murray” 
truly says, is “a first-class establishment.” The price of provisions 
is more than double what it once was; the dalesmen are losing their 
rusticity ; ; they read the newspapers, take their cheap railway excur- 


sions, and relate what they have seen in Manchester, if not in 
London. 
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We know how Wordsworth deprecated the changes which 
took place before his death, and one can believe that he would 
have recoiled from many that have happened since. How he would 
have loathed the new village of Windermere, which, as Mrs. Linton 
says in her delightful book,! resembles the poet’s “mountain child 
with a perpetual Sunday frock on, and curls newly taken out of 
paper ;”” how severely he would have written against the incursion of 
limited liability companies, how the lines of telegraph wire would 
have vexed his soul and eyes, and how his wrath would have been 
excited at the issue of excursion tickets! But it is useless to deplore 
changes which are inevitable. If we lose much as individuals, we 
perhaps gain as a community, and it is certainly for good and not for 
evil that thousands of Englishmen can now see something of the 
loveliness which until recently was hidden from all but men of wealth 
or leisure. And moreover, Wordsworth has done more than any 
man to promote the distraction of which he complained. As a 
poet he has identified himself with mountain summit, and solitude, 
with noisy beck and lonely tarn, with river and waterfall, with 
almost every spot of sublimity or beauty in the Lake country. He 
has set up a shrine at Rydal, to which most Englishmen perform 
loving pilgrimage. He has given spiritual life to material beauty, 
and all who value the wise lessons taught by the great poet are glad 
to visit his cottage, and to stand beside his grave. Moreover, 
Wordsworth is not the sole monarch of the Lake country. When 
Gray wrote to Warton he was perhaps the only man of genius in 
the two counties, but if he had lived at a later period he would have 
been welcomed warmly by brother poets of equal cultivation and 
greater originality—by Wordsworth and Southey, by Coleridge and 
Shelley, and by men such as Wilson and De Quincey. What Sir 
Walter Scott did for Scotland, these authors have done for the 
English Lakes; and tourists are now attracted thither as much 
perhaps by these associations as by the beauty of the scenery. 
Guide-books therefore abound. ‘ Murray’s Handbook,” which has 
been long looked for, has one or two formidable competitors. 
“ Black’s Guide,” which has reached its thirteenth edition, is more 
expansive and readable. Miss Martineau’s is more picturesque, and 
has also higher literary pretensions. She has written with affection- 
ate enthusiasm of the neighbourhood she loves, and the book is 
worthy of its author and of the scenery it describes. ‘ Murray’s 
Handbook ” differs in many points from its predecessors. It embraces 
the whole of Westmoreland and Cumberland ; it is very concise, very 
exact—a business-like book, which contains in the fewest words 
possible all needful information. Its map, beautifully engraved by 
Stanford, has been constructed chiefly from the new ordnance survey, 





(1) “The Lake Country.” By E. Lynn Linton. With a Map and one hundred 
Tilustrations, by W. J. Linton. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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and is stated to be the most complete that has been hitherto pub- 
lished ; and the Skeleton Tours, always so valuable in Murray’s Hand- 
books, are arranged here with great felicity, and given in sufficient 
variety. Finally, and this for pedestrian tourists is good news, the 
volume consists of less than one hundred and thirty pages, and can 
be carried without inconvenience in the pocket. 

Topographical literature has greatly improved of late years, and 
much of this improvement is due to Mr. Murray. His English 
Handbooks, as yet far from complete, are remarkable for the accuracy 
with which they have been compiled. Trivial mistakes are rare; 
and I believe it is seldom possible to find in them one important 
error. Such a series of works is of national importance. They will 
promote home-travel, they will make excursions in England as 
fashionable as a Continental tour, they will increase our love of the 
country by enlarging our knowledge of it, and will thus promote a 
patriotic spirit, the mother of many noble virtues. As far as the 
Lake District is concerned, such a stimulus is not required. 
Englishmen will always be familiar with Westmoreland and with 
Cumberland. They are the most popular counties in England ; in 
some respects the most beautiful, and certainly the most remarkable 
for the literary associations with which they are connected. For 
headquarters some tourists will prefer Ambleside, while others may 
give the preference to Keswick: the scenery of the former is the more 
beautiful ; the latter, although rich in beauty also, is on the whole 
wilder and nobler. In the olden time the tourist generally started 
for the Lake country from Lancaster, now he will take the train at 
once for Windermere or Keswick. Windermere the largest, some 
say the loveliest, of the lakes, is also, if the word may be spoken, a 
little tedious; the beauty, of which it may boast much, is rather 
monotonous, and the villas and pleasure-grounds which crowd along 
its banks give it the aspect of 


‘*A nature tamed, 
And grown domestic, like a barn-door fowl.” 


There is a taint about it of that heavy but reputable sobriety with 
which wealth is apt to clothe field and woodland as well as human 
beings. You want more freedom and less refinement ; but when you 
leave Bowness behind you and approach Ambleside, the aspect 
of the scenery changes. Beauty gives place to sublimity; you 
catch the scent of the mountains, and hear the music of their 
streams. Ambleside is a spot in which a true lover of nature 
would willingly spend weeks and months, or indeed a long lifetime. 
It forms the centre of a wide expanse of noticeable scenery; the 
near walks are charming, the distant walks almost sublime. In 
a few minutes you can escape from houses and men to the solitude of 
streams and waterfalls, or without great exertion you may ascend 
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Wansfell Pike, or roam through the woods of Rydal, or climb Nab 
Scar and drop down upon Grasmere. Then there is the Rothay 
Valley to be explored ; and let the tourist take off his hat as he passes 
Fox How, for there lived, when leisure permitted, one of the most 
earnest, upright, noble Christian gentlemen which these modern days 
have produced, and there still lives his widow, beloved for her own 
sake and honoured for the name of Arnold. The falls of Rydal will 
be visited, and with deeper interest Rydal Mount, where on the 
23rd April, 1850, died the greatest of modern English poets. The 
house, according to the Handbook, is shown to visitors, but this 
is a mistake. Entrance was, I believe, possible last year under 
certain conditions; although even then the notices painted on 
the gates of “ Private’ and “ No admittance,” would have sufficed 
to deter any save an American tourist ; but now the house and garden 
are strictly private, and the gates are secured with a padlock. 
Wordsworth’s study was the mountain side or the rustling stillness 
of the woods; he conversed more with nature than with books, and 
less with men than either. He had deep affections, but he was not 
sociable ; strong attachments for a few friends, but his friendship 
was not widely diffused. Not perhaps a very loveable man, for his 
faults were those for which men feel little tenderness or pity, and his 
virtues, of which he was himself too conscious, had in them some- 
thing repellent. But how great he was, and how good! His life was 
consistent, his aim lofty, his courage invincible. The sneers of critics 
failed to disturb him. He let them rave on while he continued 
to write, pleased “ with the joy of his own thoughts,” and strong in 
the belief that he was doing a great work which would be hereafter 
recognised. “ Posterity,” he once said, “will settle all accounts 
justly, and works that deserve to last will last. If undeserving this 
fate, the sooner they perish the better,” and he said this with the 
unfaltering conviction that his own works would not perish, but that 
they would live “ to console the afflicted ; to add sunshine to daylight 
by making the happy happier; to teach the young and gracious of 
every age to see, to think, and feel, and therefore to become more 
actively and securely virtuous.” Rydal Mount is but a short 
distance from Rydal Water, a lake which being very small may 
be easily surveyed. It is scarcely more than a mile round, but from 
every point of view the scenery is delightful. The road to Grasmere 
runs by the side of the lakelet, and in walking thither you pass Nab’s 
cottage, in which poor Hartley Coleridge lived, and where he tried so 
earnestly but so vainly to get rid of his besetting frailty. His life, 
like his father’s, was full of sadness—incomplete, ill-regulated ; his 
conscience was sensitive, but he wanted strength to follow its dictates. 
He lies amid the scenes and by the friends he loved in Grasmere 


churchyard, close to Mary Wordsworth and William and Dora. The 
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simple black stones which mark their graves tell the common tale of 
our mortality, but with more than common impressiveness. It is a 
spot for quict thought, but not for despondency, and standing under 
the yew-trees planted by the Christian poet, I thought that in that 
corner of this churchyard among the mountains a wiser lesson might 
be learnt than any delivered in the church itself, where I had just 
suffered from a monotonous delivery of one of the homilies. 

The situation of Grasmere is pre-eminently beautiful. The moun- 
tains surround it on all sides. 

‘*‘ Of all the lake country villages,” writes Mrs. Linton, ‘‘it is the most 
picturesque and the likest one’s ideas of the English typical home. It has no 
street properly so called, but is a scattered collection of human habitations— 
cottages, shops, houses, mansions—each with its own garden or special plot of 
greenery, however small, and all for the most part standing apart and indi- 
vidual. The postman walks daily some eight miles in and about the village in 
the delivery of his letters, which may give an idea of its scattered and therefore 
picturesque character. . . . Though not trimmed and decorated as the dainty 
Rydal hamlet, nor so evidently artistic and considered as the new town of 
Windermere, it has a certain well-to-do look about it—not as of fashion and 
luxury and a few large fortunes flaring out over all the rest like the dominant 
notes in an orchestra, or the master colours of a picture, but in the quiet beauty 
and cleanliness everywhere, and the absence of sordid squalor even in the poorer 
cottages. It is full of flowers, and green trees, and pleasant meadows, and 
lovely little lanes, and the signs of human care throughout; but not of human 
care putting a luxuriant nature too fussily to rights. . . . So sheltered and so 
peaceful is it, that even in the rugged winter time it does not look cheerless 
or dreary; while in the bright young spring, in the luscious summer, and in 
the ripe and lusty autumn, it is the pleasantest spot for lotus-eating and 
dreaming in by-arbours of Armida’s gardens to be found between Winder- 
mere and Loweswater. Unimportant, uncommercial, unproductive, but serene, 
beautiful, and happy, it is like some gracious lady sitting by the wayside and 
offering milk to thirsty travellers.” 

The little cottage at Grasmere, to which Wordsworth brought home 
his wife, and where he wrote some of his finest poems, including the 
noblest of them all, the “ Intimations of Immortality,” is now in the 
possession of a shoemaker, and is let as a lodging-house. 

From his headquarters at Ambleside, the tourist can make several 
delightful excursions, more conveniently, perhaps, than from any 
other spot. He should visit Langdale, not solely for its own beauty 
and grandeur (though this reason were surely sufficient), for who 
does not remember that at Langdale Hall lived Sir Leoline and 
Cristabel? He should take a two-horse car and drive to Coniston 
Water, returning, albeit the driver may grumble at the badness of the 
road, through Yewdale and Tilberthwaite, by the slate quarries, and 
Holmground, by Skelwith-bridge, and Brathay. This is, perhaps, 
the finest drive in the district, and there is one portion of it which 
Wilson said he preferred to the Pass over the Simplon. The variety 
of the mountain ranges, the majestic sweep of the hills, the distant 
views, and the beauty lying at your feet, all unite in giving a charm to 
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the excursion which it is hardly possible to describe. In the Hand- 
book the pedestrian is recommended to make his way to Coniston by 
Skelwith and Yewdale, but it is, I think, preferable to visit these 
spots en route for Ambleside. Coniston, by the way, may tempt the 
traveller to linger for more than a few hours, for there is the Lake to 
be visited, and the Old Man, a grand but not very lofty mountain, 
to be ascended. Coniston is accessible from the south, as there is a 
line of railway from Furnes., and it can also boast a first-class hotel, 
one of the most comfortable, says Miss Martineau, in England; but, 
despite these advantages, the lake is said to be the least visited. 
Ullswater, for which a return ticket by coach can be taken from 
Bowness, has a higher fame, and is worthy of it. There is a large 
hotel on its banks, and another at Patterdale, from whence it is 
customary to make the ascent of Helvellyn; there are guides here, 
offering their services, and ponies to ascend the mountain, and a 
steamer to explore the lake, and, in the season, considerable gaiety 
and excitement. But there is solitude, also, for those who love it— 
lonely mountain sides and sunny valleys—much that is solemn—much, 
also, that opens the heart to all cheerful influences. There are half- 
a-score places in the Lake regions which seem specially marked out 
for the enjoyments of a honeymoon, and Ullswater is one of them. 
The traveller who has spent a day or two at the “Salutation Hotel,” 
Ambleside, will be loath to leave it; but a bright, sunshiny morn- 
ing may tempt him, nevertheless, when he has taken a last lingering 
look at Stock Ghyll Force, to mount the coach and proceed to Kes- 
wick—a difficult matter, sometimes, as the vehicle startes from Win- 
dermere, and may be full before reaching Ambleside. The distance 
is seventeen miles, and Wordsworth, whose residence was two miles 
nearer, thought little of walking over to drink tea with Southey, and 
returning to Rydal Mount the same evening. The villagers used to 
say he was always “booing about,” and indeed it was while taking 
these long and lonely rambles that he performed the work of his life. 
“A pedestrian is a great ass,” said Christopher North, and he wrote 
from a rare experience. But, of course, when writing thus, he alluded 
to cockney tourists, and not to lake poets. Londoners, with little time 
and less money, will find it economical to employ the railroad or coach 
for all long distances, and if bent on performing muscular feats, there 
are mountains to be climbed, on which they can prove their metal. 
Sit, then, behind four horses, as in the old coach days, and they will 
carry you with as much swiftness as the road will allow past Miss 
Martineau’s pretty cottage, by Rydal Mount and Rydal, through 
Grasmere—“ the very Eden of English beauty, peace, and pastoral 
solitude ”’—past Helm Crag, by the little beck which runs at the 
foot of Steel Fell, and divides Westmoreland and Cumberland, through 
the Pass of Dunmail Raise, from whence you look down upon Thirle- 
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mere, the highest of all the English lakes, past the tiny church of 
Wythburn, “as lowly as the lowliest dwelling,” and the little inn, 
which was once the “ Cherry Tree,” described by Wordsworth, in his 
“Waggoner,” where excursionists frequently alight who wish to 
ascend Helvellyn, for the mighty mountain is on your right, and at 
its feet is the Vale of St. John’s, and soon you catch a fine glimpse of 
Saddleback and Skiddaw, and then suddenly turning the road, the 
Vale of Keswick appears, with Derwentwater and Borrowdale, the 
town of Keswick itself, and the lake of Bassenthwaite lying beyond 
it. This, says the Handbook, is admitted to be the finest view in the 
Lake District. It may be ; but the finest views are not always the most 
impressive, and it is doubtful whether the recollection of it will 
remain as vivid as of some other scenes in which the beauty is more 
circumscribed and brought nearer to the eye. 

Last year a splendid hotel was opened at Keswick ; it adjoins the 
station, and it would be difficult to choose a more comfortable halting- 
place. From it ponies may be secured and Skiddaw ascended, on the 
summit of which you can alight by a heap of stones, and while the wind 
is freezing your blood and the teeth are chattering in your head, the 
guide will point out a score of mountains, the names of which you will 
immediately forget, and tell you that you may sce the coast of Ire- 
land, the Isle of Man, the Solway, Ingleborough, in Yorkshire, and 
even the king of the Welsh mountains himself when the weather 
is clear enough,—which it never is. 

Far more delightful, though lest notable, are the views from Castle 
Hill, or Walla Crag, or from Crow Park, which Gray loved so fondly. 

3ut it is idle to point out the beauties of Keswick scenery. Go where 
you will, and the eye is gladdened by mountain ranges, while close 
at hand are delicious lanes and rustic cottages, quiet meadows, and 
leafy nooks, and, crowning all, the lake of Derwent, most beau- 
tiful of inland waters. Southoy’s house—the well-known Greta Hall 
—lies at a short distance from the town, on a slight eminence; it is not 
generally shown, but I obtained admittance last year, in the absence 
of the owner. Writing of his library in the “ Colloquies,” the 
Laurcate says: “ Here I possess the gathered treasures of time, the 
harvest of so many generations laid up in my garners; and when I 
go to the window, there is the lake, and the circle of mountains, and 
the illimitable sky.” These grand objects remain, but the growth of 
trees has considerably obstructed the view, and within doors there is 
no longer any trace of Southey. The room which was once his 
library and study was crowded with valuable and useless lumber ; 
pictures, stuffed birds, articles of vertu, and curiosities of the most hete- 
rogeneous description, lay about upon the floor, or were packed against 
the walls. Other rooms, too, were crammed with such strange objects 
asaman might collect who had travelled over the world, and these 
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objects lay confusedly about, so that it was difficult to find a passage 
through them. The parlour which Coleridge once occupied is pointed 
out, and the small, gloomy chamber in which Southey died. It was 
a natural impulse upon leaving this room, in which one would wil- 
lingly have lingered, to visit the poet’s monument in Crossthwaite 
church—a fine recumbent marble figure, executed by Lough ; and the 
grave in the churchyard, where, in sure and certain hope, his body 
was placed beside those of his beloved wife, his son Herbert, and his 
daughters, Emma and Isabel. 

One of the lions of Keswick is the cataract at Lodore, which has 
perhaps been over-praised. Yet it has a classic name, and 
should be visited; and then, if the tourist be wise, he will drive 
or walk through Borrowdale and Buttermere, and put up for the 
night at the Victoria Inn. “Very humble accommodation,” says 
the Handbook; but it is clean, comfortable, and cosy; and if the 
fare be rough, it is wholesome. Rise early in the morning, and 
ascend Red Pike; or if that is too great an undertaking, Butter- 
mere How. Crummock Water, too, is near at hand, and is separated 
by a little stream from the lake of Buttermere. Either of these 
expeditions will suffice to give an appetite for breakfast ; and then, 
having eaten and rested, start on pony-back with a guide and some 
good friend—for companionship is needful in these lonely regions 
—over Scarf Gap and Black Sail for Wastdale, and you will have 
as fine and wild a bit of mountain scenery as may be met with in 
Great Britain. Wastdale is the most solemn—some will say gloomy 
—of all the lakes, for the dark shadow of Scawfell hangs over it, 
the loftiest of the lake mountains, and the most difficult of ascent. 
The little inn in the dale is kept by Ritson, a true Cumberland man, 
who has many a strange story to tell of Christopher North, whose 
name and fame still live in these wild districts. There is a farm- 
house too, kept also by a Ritson, in which strangers are welcomed 
and hospitably treated. The church should be visited, for it is the 
smallest in England, consisting only of eight pews ; and not far from 
it is, or was, a dilapidated shed once known as the school-house. I 
looked in at the broken window, and saw the master’s desk, old and 
worn, in one corner, a form or two, a writing-table, and a few 
school implements strewed about. The poor pedagogues had been 
accustomed to live week or month about with the fathers of their 
pupils—a servile position, which the last master felt too keenly. 
He committed suicide, and the room, if it may be called a 
room, in which he taught his pupils, had been closed ever since. 
Wastdale is one of those grand and gloomy spots which you leave 
without lingering, and as you pass upward into brighter regions you 
wonder how men, women, and little children also, can enjoy life year 
after year in a place so lonely and unfruitful, hemmed in by moun- 
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tains, snow-covered all the winter through, and by the black waters 
of the lake. From hence to Rossthwaite, however, through a glorious 
pass, is only ten rough mountain miles, and there, though the 
mountains still surround, they do not close upon you and oppress 
you, for you can see far away up the Borrowdale valley, and there 
are wooded heights to ascend, and meadows of the brightest green in 
which to luxuriate, and a river running swiftly and clearly over the 
smooth stones, and at the “ Royal Oak” a kindly welcome will greet the 
traveller, and the simple dainties of the farm, well-cooked and served, 
will soothe his temper and appease his appetite. Two years ago a 
well-known historian spent several weeks under this homely roof, and 
for the work done in that cosy retirement the public will ere long 
have to thank him. 

It is pleasant to linger even in memory among these mountains; 
but pleasanter, unfortunately, for a writer than for his readers. ‘The 
impressions thus recalled cannot be transferred. Those who have 
grown up among the English Lakes, who know with the familiar 
knowledge of years every beck and fell, every ghyll and pike, every 
lonely tarn and woodland combe, within twenty miles of their homes, 
will find something to interest them in the minutest detail of the 
Handbook ; but they will, I fear, be dissatisfied with the rough and 
necessarily imperfect manner in which a few dearly-loved scenes 
have been described in this paper, and dissatisfied also at the 
emission of others equally loved and familiar. On the other hand, 
those who are still ignorant of the Lake country, or know it only 
through pictures or photographs, will not care to read about moun- 
tains they have never climbed or lakes on which they have never 
sailed. But it is at least well to remind them that such ignorance 
may be overcome, and should be speedily. Saddleback, Helvellyn, 
and Scawfell, Derwentwater, Windermere, and Coniston, should be 
something more than familiar names to which the eye has been 
accustomed on the map; the Duddon should be followed by cheerful 
pilgrims from its source upon Wrynose Fell; the mountain walks 
immortalised by Wordsworth, which all of us have trodden in fancy, 
should be trodden also with eager footsteps; the land which so lately 
nourished some of England’s wisest teachers and singers should be 
the resort of all Englishmen who can appreciate genius, not for the 
indulgence of hero-worship, but from the instinct which prompts us 
reverently to visit spots in which noble deeds have been done or 
great thoughts uttered. 


JOHN DENNIS. 














VITTORIA. 
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ON LAGO MAGGIORE. 


Carto’s hours were passed chiefly across the lake, in the Piedmontese 
valleys. When at Pallanza he was restless, and he shunned the 
two or three minutes of privacy with his betrothed which the 
rigorous Italian laws besetting courtship might have allowed him to 
take. He had perpetually the look of a man starting from wine. 
It was evident that he and Countess d’Isorella continued to hold 
close communication, for she came regularly to the villa to meet 
him. On these occasions Countess Ammiani accorded her one 
ceremonious interview, and straightway locked herself in her room. 
Violetta’s grace of ease and vivacity soared too high to be subject to 
any hostile judgment of her character. She seemed to rely entirely 
on the force of her beauty, and to care little for those who did not 
acknowledge it. She accepted public compliments quite royally, nor 
was Agostino backward in offering them. ‘And you have a voice, 
you know,” he sometimes said aside to Vittoria; but she had forgotten 
how easily she could swallow great praise of her voice; she had 
almost forgotten her voice. Her delight was to hang her head above 
inverted mountains in the lake, and dream that she was just some- 
thing better than the poorest of human creatures. She could not avoid 
putting her mind in competition with this brilliant woman’s, and 
feeling eclipsed ; and her weakness became pitiable. But, Countess 
d’Isorella mentioned once that Pericles was at the Villa Ricciardi, 
projecting magnificent operatic entertainments. The reviving of 
a passion to sing possessed Vittoria like a thirst for freedom, and 
instantly confused all the reflected images within her, as the fury 
of a sudden wind from the high Alps scourges the glassy surface of 
the lake. She begged Countess Ammiani’s permission that she 
might propose to Pericles to sing in his private operatic company, 
in any part, at the shortest notice. 

“You wish to leave me?” said the countess, and resolutely con- 
ceived it. 

Speaking to her son on this subject, she thought it necessary to 
make some excuse for a singer’s instinct, who really did not live 
save on the stage. It amused Carlo; he knew that his mother was 
really angry with persons she tried to shield from the anger of 
others ; and her not seeing the wrong on his side in his behaviour 
towards his betrothed was laughable. Nevertheless she had divined 
the case more correctly than he: the lover was hurt. After what 
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he had endured, he supposed, with all his forgivingness, that he 
had an illimitable claim upon his bride’s patience. He told his 
mother to speak to her openly. 

“Why not you, my Carlo?” said the countess. 

“Because, mother, if I speak to her, I shall end by throwing out 
my arms and calling for the priest.” 

“T would clap hands to that.” 

“‘'We will see ; it may be soon or late, but it can’t be now.” 

“How much am I to tell her, Carlo?” 

“ Enough to keep her from fretting.” 

The countess then asked herself how much she knew. Her habit 
of receiving her son’s word and will as supreme kept her ignorant of 
anything beyond the outline of his plans; and being told to speak 
openly of them to another, she discovered that her acquiescing 
imagination supplied the chief part of her knowledge. She was 
ashamed also to have it thought, even by Carlo, that she had not 
gathered every detail of his occupation, so that she could not argue 
against him, and had to submit to see her dearest wishes lightly 
swept aside. 

“T beg you to tell me what you think of Countess d’Isorella ; not 
the afterthought,” she said to Vittoria. 

‘«‘ She is beautiful, dear Countess Ammiani.” 

“Call me mother now and then. Yes; she is beautiful. She has 
a bad name.” 

“Envy must have given it, I think.” 

“‘Of course she provokes envy. But I say that her name is bad, 
as envy could not make it. She is a woman who goes on missions, 
and carries a husband into society like a passport. You have only 
thought of her beauty ?” 

“‘T can see nothing else,” said Vittoria, whose torture at the sight 
of the beauty was appeased by her disingenuous pleading on its 
behalf. 

“In my time Beauty was a sinner,” the countess resumed. “ My 
confessor has filled my ears with warnings that it is a net to the 
soul, a weapon for devils. May the saints of Paradise make bare the 
beauty of this woman. She has persuaded Carlo that she is serving 


* the country. You have let him lie here alone in a fruitless bed, silly 


girl. He stayed for you while his comrades called him to Vercelli, 
where they are assembled. The man whom he salutes as his chief 
gave him word to go there. They are bound for Rome. Ah me! 
Rome is a great name, but Lombardy is Carlo’s natal home, and 
Lombardy bleeds. You were absent—how long you were absent! 
If you could know the heaviness of those days of his waiting for you. 
And it was I who kept him here! I must have omitted a prayer, 
for he would have been at Vercelli now with Luciano and Emilio, 
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and you might have gone to him; but he met this woman, who has 
convinced him that Piedmont will make a winter march, and that 
his marriage must be delayed.” The countess raised her face and 
drooped her hands from the wrists, exclaiming, “If I have lately 
omitted one prayer, enlighten me, blessed Heaven! Iam blind; I 
cannot see for my son ; I am quite blind. I do not love the woman ; 
therefore I doubt myself. You, my daughter, tell me your thought 
of her, tell me what you think. Young eyes observe; young heads 
are sometimes shrewd in guessing.” 

Vittoria said, after a pause, “I will believe her to be true, if she 
supports the king.” It was hardly truthful speaking on her part. 

“ How can Carlo have been persuaded !” the countess sighed. 

“By me ?” Vittoria asked herself with a glad thrill, and for a 
moment she was exulting. 

She spoke from that emotion when it had ceased to animate her. 

“Carlo was angry with the king. He echoed Agostino, but 
Agostino does not sting as he did, and Carlo cannot avoid seeing 
what the king has sacrificed. Perhaps the Countess d’Isorella has 
shown him promises of fresh aid in the king’s handwriting. Suffer- 
ing has made Carlo Alberto one with the Republicans, if he had 
other ambitions once. And Carlo dedicates his blood to Lombardy : 
he does rightly. Dear countess—my mother! I have made him 
wait for me; I will be patient in waiting for him. I know that 
Countess d’Isorella is intiniate with the king. There is a man 
named Barto Rizzo, who thinks me a guilty traitress, and she is 
making use of this man. That must be her reason for prohibiting 
the marriage. She cannot be false if she is capable of uniting 
extreme revolutionary agents and the king in one plot,—TI think ; 
Ido not know,” Vittoria concluded her perfect expression of con- 
fidence with this atoning doubtfulness. 

Countess Ammiani obtained her consent that she would not quit 
her side. 

After Violetta had gone, Carlo, though he shunned secret inter- 
views, addressed his betrothed as one who was not strange to his 
occupation, and the trial his heart was undergoing. She could not 
doubt that she was beloved, in spite of the colourlessness and tone- 
lessness of a love that appealed to her intellect. He showed her a 
letter he had received from Laura, laughing at its abuse of Countess 
d’Isorella, and the sarcasms levelled at himself. 

In this letter Laura said that she was engaged in something besides 
nursing. 

Carlo pointed his finger to the sentence, and remarked, “ I must 
have your promise—a word from you is enough——that you will not 
meddle with any intrigue.” 

Vittoria gave the promise, half trusting it to bring the lost bloom 
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of their love to him; but he received it as a plain matter of necessity. 
Certain of his love, she wondered painfully that it should continue so 
barren of music. 

“ Why am I to pledge myself that I will be useless ?”’ she asked. 
“ You mean, my Carlo, that I am to sit still, and watch, and wait.” 

He answered, “I will tell you this much: I can be struck vitally 
through you. In the game I am playing, I am able to defend 
myself. If you enter it, distraction begins. Stay with my mother.” 

“Am I to know nothing ?” 

“ Everything—in good time.” 

“T might—might I not help you, my Carlo?” 

“Yes; and nobly too. And I show you the way.” 

Agostino and Carlo made an expedition to Turin. Before he went, 
Carlo took her in his arms. 

“Ts it coming?” she said, shutting her eyelids like a child 
expecting the report of firearms. 

He pressed his lips to the closed eyes. ‘“ Not yet; but are you 
growing timid ?” 

His voice seemed to reprove her. 

She could have told him that keeping her in the dark among 
unknown terrors ruined her courage; but the minutes were too 
precious, his touch too sweet. In eyes and hands he had become 
her lover again. The blissful minutes rolled away like waves that 
keep the sunshine out at sea. ° 

Her solitude in the villa was beguiled by the arrival of the score 
of an operatic scena, entitled “ Hacar,” by Rocco Ricci, which she 
fancied that either Carlo or her dear old master had sent, and she 
devoured it. She thought it written expressly for her. With Hacar 
she communed during the long hours, and sang herself on towards 
the verge of an imagined desert beyond the mountain-shadowed lake 
and the last view of her beloved Motterone. Guercino’s “ Hagar” 
—the face of tears—was known to her; and Hagar in her “ Addio” 
gave the living voice to that dumb one. Vittoria revelled in the 
delicious vocal misery. She expanded with the sorrow of poor 
Hagar, whose tears refreshed her, and parted her from her recent 
narrowing self-consciousness. The great green mountain fronted her 
like a living presence. Motterone supplied the place of the robust 
and venerable Patriarch, whom she reproached, and worshipped, but 
with a fathomless burdensome sense of cruel injustice, deeper than 
the tears or the voice which spoke of it: a feeling of subjected love 
that was like a mother’s giving suck to a detested child. Countess 
Ammiani saw the abrupt alteration of her step and look with a dim 
surprise. ‘ Whatdo you conceal from me ?” she asked, and supplied 
the answer by charitably attributing it to news that the signora 
Piaveni was coming. 
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When Laura came the countess thanked her, saying—“I am 
a wretched companion for this boiling head.” 

Laura soon proved to her that she had been the best, for after very 
few hours Vittoria was looking like the Hagar on the canvas. 

A woman such as Violetta d’Isorella was of the sort from which 
Laura shrank with all her feminine power of loathing ; but she spoke 
of her with some effort at personal tolerance until she heard of 
Violetta’s stipulation for the deferring of Carlo’s marriage, and con- 
trived to guess that Carlo was reserved and unfamiliar with his 
betrothed. Then she cried out, “Fool that he is! Is it ever pos- 
sible to come to the end of the folly of men? She has inflamed his 
vanity. She met him when you were holding him waiting, and no 
doubt she commenced with lamentations over the country, followed 
by a sigh, a fixed look, a cheerful air, and the assurance to him that 
she knew it—uttered as if through the keyhole of the royal cabinet-— 
she knew that Sardinia would break the Salasco armistice in a month : 
—if only, if the king could be sure of support from the youth of 
Lombardy.” 

“ Do you suspect the unhappy king ?” Vittoria interposed. 

“Grasp your colours tight,” said Laura, nodding sarcastic appro- 
bation of such fidelity, and smiling slightly. ‘There has been no 
mention of the king. Countess d’Isorella is a spy and a tool of the 
Jesuits, taking pay from all parties—Austrian as well, I would swear. 
Their object is to paralyse the march on Rome, and she has won 
Carlo for them. Iam told that Barto Rizzo is another of her con- 
quests. Thus she has a madman and a fool, and what may not be 
done with a madman and a fool! However, I have set a watch 
on her. She must have inflamed Carlo’s vanity. He has it, just as 
they all have. There’s trickery: I would rather behold the boy 
charging at the head of a column than putting faith in this base 
creature. She must have simulated well,” Laura went on. talking to 
herself. 

“ What trickery ?” said Vittoria. 

“He was in love with the woman when he was a lad,” Laura 
replied, and pertinently to Vittoria’s feelings. This threw the moist 
shade across her features. 

Beppo in Turin and Luigi on the lake were the watch set on 
Countess d’Isorella; they were useless save to fortify Laura’s sus- 
picions. The Duchess of Graitli wrote mere gossip from Milan. She 
mentioned that Anna of Lenkenstein had visited with her the tomb 
of her brother, Count Paul, at Bologna, and had returned in double 
mourning ; and that Madame Sedley—“ the sister of our poor ruined 
Pierson’”’—had obtained grace, for herself at least, from Anna, by 
casting herself at Anna’s feet, and that they were now friends. 

Vittoria felt rather ashamed of Adela. 
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When Carlo returned, the signora attacked him boldly with all her 
weapons ; reproached him; said, “ Would my husband have treated 
me in such a manner?” Carlo twisted his moustache and stroked his 
young beard for patience. They passed from room to balcony and 
terrace, and Laura brought him back into company without cessation 
of her fire of questions and sarcasms, saying, ‘ No, no; we will speak 
of these things publicly.” She appealed alternately to Agostino, 
Vittoria, and Countess Ammiani for support, and as she certainly 
spoke sense, Carlo was reduced to gloom and silence. Laura then 
paused. ‘Surely you have punished your bride enough ?” she said ; 
and more softly, “ Brother of my Giacomo! you are under an evil 
spell.” 

Carlo started up in anger. Bending to Vittoria, he offered her his 
hand to lead her out. They went together. 

“A good sign,” said the countess. 

“A bad sign!” Laura sighed. “If he had taken me out for 
explanation! But tell me, my Agostino, are you the woman’s 
dupe ?” 

“T have been,” Agostino admitted frankly. 

“ You did really put faith in her?” 

“She condescends to be so excessively charming.” 

“ You could not advance a better reason.” 

“It is one of our best ; perhaps our very best, where your sex is 
concerned, signora.”’ 

“ You are her dupe no more ?” 

“No more. Oh, dear, no!” 

“You understand her now, do you ?” 

“For the very reason, signora, that I have been her dupe. That 
is, I am beginning to understand her. I am not yet in possession of 
the key.” 

“‘ Not yet in possession !” said Laura contemptuously ; “ but, never 
mind. Now for Carlo.” 

“ Now for Carlo. He declares that he never has been deceived by 
her.” 

“ He is perilously vain,” sighed the signora. 

“ Seriously ’’—Agostino drew out the length of his beard—‘<T do 
not suppose that he has been—boys, you know, are so acute. He 
fancies he can make her of service, and he shows some skill.” 

“The skill of a fish to get into the net !” 

“ My dearest signora, you do not allow for the times. I remember” 
—Agostino peered upward through his eyelashes in a way that he 
had—* I remember seeing in a meadow @ gossamer running away 
with a spider-thread. It was against all calculation. But, observe : 
there were exterior agencies at work: a stout wind blew. The ordi- 
nary reckoning is based on calms. Without the operation of dis- 
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turbing elements, the spider-thread would have gently detained the 
gossamer.” 

“Ts that meant for my son?” Countess Ammiani asked slowly, 
with incredulous emphasis. 

Agostino and Laura, laughing in their hearts at the mother’s 
mysterious veneration for Carlo, had to explain that ‘ gossamer’ 
was a poetic, generic term, to embrace the lighter qualities of mascu- 
line youth. 

A woman’s figure passed swiftly by the window, which led Laura 
to suppose that the couple outside had parted. She ran forth, calling 
to one of them, but they came hand in hand, declaring that they had 
seen neither woman nor man. “ And I am happy,” Vittoria whispered. 
She looked happy, pale though she was. 

“Tt is only my dreadful longing for rest which makes me pale,” 
she said to Laura, when they were alone. ‘Carlo has proved to 
me that he is wiser than I am.” 

“ A proof that you love Carlo, perhaps,” Laura rejoined. 

“ Dearest, he speaks more gently of the king.” 

“Tt may be cunning, or it may be carelessness.” 

“Will nothing satisfy you, wilful sceptic? He is quite alive to 
the Countess d’Isorella’s character. He told me how she dazzled 
him once.” 

“ Not how she has entangled him now ?” 

“Tt is not true. He told me what I should like to dream over 
without talking any more to anybody. Ah, what a delight! to 
have known him, as you did, when he was a boy. Can one who 
knew him then mean harm to him? I am not capable of imagining 
it. No; he will not abandon poor broken Lombardy, and he is 
right ; and it is my duty to sit and wait. No shadow shall come 
between us. Ile has said it, and I have said it. We have but one 
thing to fear, which it is contemptible to fear; so I am at peace.” 

“ Love-sick,” was Laura’s mental comment. Yet when Carlo 
explained his position to her next day, she was milder in her con- 
demnation of him, and even admitted that a man must be guided 
by such brains as he possesses. He had conceived that his mother 
had a right to claim one month from him at the close of the war ; 
he said this reddening. Laura nodded. Ife confessed that he was 
irritated when he met the Countess d’Isorella, with whom, to his 
astonishment, he found Barto Rizzo. She had picked him up, weak 
from a paroxysm, on the highroad to Milan. “And she tamed 
the brute,” said Carlo, in admiration of her ability; “she saw that 
he was plot mad, and she sct him at work on a stupendous plot ; 
agents running nowhere, and scribblings concentering in her work- 
basket! You smile at me, as if I were a similar patient, signora. 
But I am my own agent. I have personally seen all my men in 
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Turin and elsewhere. Violetta has not one grain of love for her 
country ; but she can be made to serve it. As for me, I have gone 
too far to think of turning aside and drilling with Luciano. He may 
yet be diverted from Rome, to strike another blow for Lombardy. 
The chief, I know, has some religious sentiment about Rome. So 
might I have ; it is the Head of Italy. Let us raise the body first. 
And we have been beaten here. Great gods! we will have another 
fight for it on the same spot, and quickly. Besides, I cannot face 
Luciano, and tell him why I was away from him in the dark hour. 
How can I tell him that I was lingering to bear a bride to the altar ? 
while he and the rest—poor fellows! Hard enough to have to 
mention it to you, signora!”’ 

She understood his boyish sense of shame. Making smooth 
allowances for a feeling natural to his youth and the circumstances, 
she said, “I am your sister, for you were my husband’s brother-in- 
arms, Carlo. We two speak heart to heart: I sometimes fancy 
you have that voice: you hurt me with it more than you know; 
gladden me too! My Carlo, I wish to hear why Countess d’Isorella 
objects to your marriage.” 

“She does not object.” 

“ An answer that begins by quibbling is not propitious. She 
opposes it.” 

“For this reason: you have not forgotten the bronze butterfly.” 

“T see more clearly,” said Laura, with a start. 

“There appears to be no cure for the brite’s mad suspicion of 
her,” Carlo pursued ; “and he is powerful among the Milanese. If 
my darling takes my name, he can damage much of my influence, 
and—you know what there is to be dreaded from a fanatic.” 

Laura nodded, as if in full agreement with him, and said, after 
meditating a minute, “ What sort of a lover is this!” She added 
a little laugh to the singular interjection. 

“ Yes, I have also thought of a secret marriage,” said Carlo, stung 
by her penetrating instinct so that he was enabled to read the 
meaning in her mind. 

“The best way, when you are afflicted by a dilemma of such a 
character, my Carlo,” the signora looked at him, “is to take a chess- 
table and make your moves on it. ‘ King—my duty ;’ ‘ queen—my 
passion ;” ‘bishop—my social obligation ;’ ‘knight-—my what-you- 
will and my round-the-corner wishes.’ Then, if you find that queen 
may be gratified without endangering king, and so forth, why, you 
may follow your inclinations; and if not, not. My Carlo, you are 
either enviably cool, or you are an enviable hypocrite.” 

“The matter is not quite so easily settled as that,” said Carlo. 

On the whole, though against her preconception, Laura thought 
him an honest lover, and not the player of a double game. She saw 
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that Vittoria should have been with him in the critical hour of 
defeat, when his passions were down, and heaven knows what weak- 
ness of his common manhood, that was partly pride, partly love- 
craving, made his nature waxen to every impression ; a season, as Laura 
knew, when the mistress of a loyal lover should not withhold herself 
from him. A nature tender like Carlo’s, and he bearing an enamoured 
heart, could not, as Luciano Romara had done, pass instantly from 
defeat to drill. And vain as Carlo was (the vanity being most 
intricate and subtle, like a nervous fluid), he was very open to the 
belief that he could diplomatize as well as fight, and lead a move- 
ment yet better than follow it. Even so the signora tried to read 
his case. 

They were all, excepting Countess Ammiani (“who will never, 
I fear, do me this honour,” Violetta wrote, and the countess said, 
“ Never,” and quoted a proverb), about to pass three or four days at 
the villa of Countess d’Isorella. Before they set out, Vittoria 
received a portentous envelope containing a long scroll, that was 
headed “ Your Crimes,” and detailed a list of her offences against 
the country, from the revelation of the plot in her first letter to 
Wilfrid, to services rendered to the enemy during the war, up to the 
departure of Charles Albert out of forsaken Milan. 

“ B. R.” was the undisguised signature at the end of the scroll. 

Things of this description restored her old war-spirit to Vittoria. 
She handed the scroll to Laura; Laura, in great alarm, passed it on 
to Carlo. He sent for Angelo Guidascarpi in haste, for Carlo read 
it as an ante-dated justificatory document to some mischievous 
design, and he desired that hands as sure as his own, and yet more 
vigilant eyes, should keep watch over his betrothed. 


Cuarrer XXXVITI. 
VIOLETTA D’ISORELLA, 


Tur villa inhabited by Countess d’Isorella was on the water’s edge, 
within clear view of the projecting Villa Ricciardi, in that darkly- 
wooded region of the lake which leads up to the Italian-Swiss canton. 

Violetta received here an envoy from Anna of Lenkenstein, direct 
out of Milan: an English lady, calling herself Mistress Sedley, and 
a particular friend of Countess Anna. At one glance Violetta saw 
that her visitor had the pretension to match her arts against her own ; 
so, to sound her thoroughly, she offered her the hospitalities of the 
villa for a day or more. The invitation was accepted. Much to 
Violetta’s astonishment, the lady betrayed no anxiety to state the 
exact terms of her mission ; she appeared, on the contrary, to have 
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an unbounded satisfaction in the society of her hostess, and prattled 
of herself, and Antonio-Pericles, and her old affection for Vittoria, 
with the wiliest simplicity, only requiring to be assured at times that 
she spoke intelligible Italian and exquisite French. Violetta sup- 
posed her to feel that she commanded the situation. Patient study 
of this woman revealed to Violetta the amazing fact that she was 
dealing with a born bourgeoise, who, not devoid of petty acuteness, 
was unaffectedly enjoying her noble small talk, and the prospect of a 
footing in Italian high society. Violetta smiled at the comedy she 
had been playing in, scarcely reproaching herself for not having 
imagined it. She proceeded to the point of business without further 
delay. 

Adela Sedley had nothing but a verbal message to deliver. The 
Countess Anna of Lenkenstein offered, on her word of honour as a 
noblewoman, to make over the quarter of her estate and patrimony 
to the Countess d’Isorella, if the latter should succeed in thwarting— 
something. 

Forced to speak plainly, Adela confessed she thought she knew 
the nature of that something. 

To preclude its being named, Violetta then diverged from the 
subject. 

“We will go round to your friend the Signor Antonio-Pericles at 
Villa Ricciardi,” she said. ‘‘ You will see that he treats me familiarly, 
but he is not a lover of mine. I suspect your ‘ something’ has some- 
thing to do with the Jesuits.” 

Adela Sedley replied to the penultimate sentence: “It would not 
surprise me, indeed, to hear of any number of adorers.”’ 

“T have the usual retinue, possibly,” said Violetta. 

“ Dear countess, I could be one of them myself!” Adela burst out 
with tentative boldness. 

“Then, kiss me.” 

And behold, they interchanged that unsweet performance. 

Adela’s lips were unlocked by it. 

“‘ How many would envy me, dear Countess d’Isorella !”’ 

She really conceived that she was driving into Violetta’s heart by 
the great high road of feminine vanity. Violetta permitted her to 
think as she liked. 

“Your countrywomen, madame, do not make large allowances for 
beauty, I hear.” 

“None at all. But they are so stiff! so frigid! I know one, a 
Miss Ford, now in Italy, who would not let me have a male friend, 
and a character, in conjunction.” 

“You are acquainted with Count Karl Lenkenstein ?” 

Adela blushingly acknowledged it. 

“The whisper goes that I was once admired by him,” said Violetta. 
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« And by Count Ammiani.” 

“ By count? by milord ? by prince? by king ?” 

“ By all who have good taste.” 

“ Was it jealousy, then, that made Countess Anna hate me ?” 

“She could not—or she cannot now.” 

“ Because I have not taken possession of her brother.” 

“T could not—may I say it?—I could not understand his in- 
fatuation until Countess Anna showed me the portrait of Italy’s most 
beautiful living woman. She told me to look at the last of the 
Borgia family.” 

Violetta laughed out clear music. ‘ And now you sce her ?” 

‘She said that it had saved her brother’s life. It has a star and 
a scratch on the left cheek from a dagger. He wore it on his heart, 
and an assassin struck him there: a true romance. Countess Anna 
said to me that it had saved one brother, and that it should help to 
avenge the other. She has not spoken to me of Jesuits.” 

“Nothing at all of the Jesuits?” said Violetta, carelessly. 
“Perhaps she wishes to use my endeavours to get the Salasco 
armistice prolonged, and tempts me, knowing I am a prodigal. 
Austria is victorious, you know, but she wants peace. Is that the 
case ? I do not press you to answer.” 

Adela replied hesitatingly: “Are you aware, countess, whether 
there is any truth in the report that Countess Lena has a passion for 
Count Ammiani ?” 

« Ah, then,” said Violetta, ‘‘ Countess Lena’s sister would naturally 
wish to prevent his contemplated marriage! We may have read the 
riddle at last. Are you discreet? If you are, you will let it be 
known that I had the honour of becoming intimate with you in 
Turin—say, at the Court. We shall meet frequently there during 
winter, I trust, if you care to make a comparison of the Italian with 
the Austrian nobility.” 

An eloquent “Oh!” escaped from Adela’s bosom. She had cer- 
tainly not expected to win her way with this estimable Italian titled 
lady thus rapidly. Violetta had managed her so well that she was 
no longer sure whether she did know the exact nature of her mission, 
the words of which she had faithfully transmitted as having been alone 
confided to her. It was with chagrin that she saw Pericles put his 
forefinger on a salient dimple of the countess’s cheek when he wel- 
comed them. He puffed and blew like one working simultaneously 
at bugle and big drum on hearing an allusion to Vittoria. The 
mention of the name of that abominable traitress was interdicted at 
Villa Ricciardi ; he said she had dragged him at two armies’ tails to 
find his right senses at last: Pericles was cured of his passion for 
her at last. He had been mad, but he was cured, and so forth, in 


the old strain. His preparations for a private operatic performance 
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diverted him from these fierce incriminations, and he tripped busily 
from spot to spot, conducting the ladies over the tumbled lower floors 
of the spacious villa, and calling their admiration on the desolation 
of the scene. Then they went up to the maestro’s room. Pericles 
became deeply considerate for the master’s privacy. ‘ He is my 
slave; the man has ruined himself for la Vittoria; but I respect the 
impersonation of art,” he said under his breath to the ladies as they 
stood at the door; “hark!” The piano was touched, and the voice 
of Irma di Karski broke out in a shrill crescendo. Rocco Ricci 
within gave tongue to the vehement damnatory dance of Pericles 
outside. Rocco struck his piano again encouragingly for a second 
attempt, but Irma was sobbing. She was heard to say: “ This is the 
fifteenth time you have pulled me down in one morning. You hate 
me; youdo; you hate me.” Rocco ran his fingers across the keys, 
and again struck the octave for Irma. Pericles wiped his forehead 
when, impenitent and unteachable, she took the notes in the manner 
of acock. He thumped at the door violently and entered. 

“Excellent! horrid! brava! abominable! beautiful! iy Irma, 
you have reached the skies. You ascend like a firework, and crown 
yourself at the top. No more to-day; but descend at your leisure, 
my dear, and we will try to mount again by-and-by, and not so 
fast, if you please. Ha! your voice is a race-horse. You will learn 
to ride him with temper and judgment, and you will go. Not so, my 
Rocco! Irma, you want repose, my dear. One thing I guarantee 
to you—you will please the public. It is a minor thing that you 
should please me.” 

Countess d’Isorella led Irma away, and had to bear with many fits 
of weeping, and to assent to the force of all the charges of vindictive 
conspiracy and inveterate malice with which the jealous creature 
assailed Vittoria’s name. The countess then claimed her ear for half 
a minute. 

“ Have you had any news of Countess Anna lately ?” 

Irma had not; she admitted it despondently. “There is such a 
vile conspiracy against me in Italy—and Italy is a poor singer’s 
fame—that I should be tempted to do anything. And I detest la 
Vittoria. She has such a hold on this Antonio-Pericles, I don’t see 
how I can hurt her, unless I meet her and fly at her throat.” 

“You naturally detest her,” said the countess. ‘“ Repeat Countess 
Anna’s proposition to you.” 

“ It was insulting—she offered me money.” 

“That you should persuade me to assist you in preventing la 
Vittoria’s marriage to Count Ammiani ?” 

“ Dear lady, you know I did not try to persuade you.” 

“You knew that you would not succeed, my Irma. But Count 
Ammiani will not marry her; so you will have a right to claim 
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some reward. I do not think that la Vittoria is quite idle. Look 
out for yourself, my child. If you take to plotting, remember it is a 
game of two.” 

“Tf she thwarts me in one single step, I will let loose that madman 
on her,” said Irma, trembling. 

“ You mean the Signor Antonio-Pericles ?” 

“No; I mean that furious man I saw at your villa, dear countess.” 

“Ah! Barto Rizzo. A very furious man. He bellowed when he 
heard her name, I remember. You must not do it. But, for Count 
Ammiani’s sake, I desire to see his marriage postponed, at least.” 

“ Where is she?” Irma inquired. 

The countess shrugged. “Even though I knew, I could not 
prudently tell you in your present excited state.” 

She went to Pericles for a loan of money. Pericles remarked that 
there was not much of it in Turin. “Dut, countess, you whirl the 
gold-pieces like dust from your wheels; and a spy, my good soul, a 
lovely secret emissary, she will be getting underpaid if she allows 
herself to want money. There is your beauty; it is ripe, but if is 
fresh, and it is extraordinary. Yes; there is your beauty.” Before 
she could obtain a promise of the money, Violctta had to submit 
to be stripped to her character, which was hard; but on the other 
hand, Pericles exacted no interest on his money, and it was not 
often that he exacted a return of it in coin. Under these cireum- 
stances, ladies in need of money can find it in their hearts to pardon 
mere brutality of phrase. Pericles promised to send it to the 
countess on one condition; which condition he cancelled, saying 
dejectedly, ‘I do not care to know where she is. I will not know.” 

“She has the score of Hagar, wherever she is,” said Violctta, 
“and when she hears that you have done the scena without her aid, 
you will have struck a degger in her bosom.” 

“Not,” Pericles cried in despair, “not if she should hear Ivma’s 
Hagar. To the desert with Irma! It is the place for a crab-apple. 
Bravo, Abraham ! you were wise.” 

Pericles added that Montini was hourly expected, and that there 
was to be a rehearsal in the evening. 

When she had driven home, Violetta found Barto Rizzo’s aceusa- 
tory paper was laid on her writing-desk. She gathered the contents 
in a careless glance, and walked into the garden alone, to look for 
Carlo. 

He was leaning on the balustrade of the terrace, near the water- 
gate, looking into the deep clear lake-water. Violetta placed herself 
beside him without a greeting. 

“You are watching fish for coolness, my Carlo ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, and did not turn to her face. 

“You were very angry when you arrived ?” 
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She waited for his reply. 
“Why do you not speak, Carlino ?” 

“T am watching fish for coolness,” he said. 

“Meantime,” said Violetta, “I am scorched.” 

He looked up, and led her to an arch of shade, where he sat quite 
silent. 

“Can anything be more vexing than this?” she was reduced to 
exclaim. 

“Ah!” said he, “ you would like the catalogue to be written out 
for you in a big bold hand, possibly, with terrific initials at the end 
of the page.” 

“Carlo, you have done worse than that. When I saw you first 
here, what crimes did you not accuse me of ? what names did you 
not scatter on my head? and what things did I not confess to? I 
bore the unkindness, for you were beaten, and you wanted a victim. 
And, my dear friend, considering that I am after all a woman, my 
forbearance has subsequently been still greater.” 

“How?” he asked. Her half pathetic candour melted him. 

“You must have a lively memory for the uses of forgetfulness, 
Carlo. When you had scourged me well, you thought it proper to 
raise me up and give me comfort. I was wicked for serving the 
king, and therefore the country, as a spy; but I was to persevere, 
and cancel my iniquities by betraying those whom I served to you. 
That was your instructive precept. Have I done it or not? Answer, 
too—have I done it for any payment beyond your approbation? I 
persuaded you to hope for Lombardy, and without any vaunting of 
my own patriotism. You have seen and spoken to the men I directed 
you to visit. If their heads master yours, I shall be reprobated for 
it, I know surely; but I am confident as yet that you can match 
them. In another month I expect to see the king over the Ticino 
once more, and Carlo in Brescia with his comrades. You try to 
penetrate my eyes. That’s foolish; I can make them glass. Read 
me by what I say and what Ido. Ido not entreat you to trust ie ; 
I merely beg that you will trust your own judgment of me by what 
I have helped you to do hitherto. You and I, my dear boy, have 
had some trifling together. Admit that another woman would have 
refused to surrender you as I did when your unruly Vittoria was at 
last induced to come to you from Milan. Or, another woman would 
have had her revenge on discovering that she had been a puppet of 
soft eyes and a lover’s quarrel with his mistress. Instead of which, 
I let you go. I am opposed to the marriage, it’s true; and you 
know why.” 

Carlo had listened to Violetta, measuring the false and the true in 
this recapitulation of her conduct with cool accuracy until she alluded 
to their personal relations. Thereat his brows darkened. 
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“We have had ‘some trifling together,’ ” he said, musingly. 

“Ts it going to be denied in these sweeter days?” Violetta 
reddened. 

“The phrase is elastic. Suppose my bride were to hear it ?” 

“Tt was addressed to your ears, Carlo.” 

“Tt cuts two ways. Will you tell me when it was that I last had 
the happiness of saluting you, lip to lip ?” 

“In Brescia—before I had espoused an imbecile—two nights 
before my marriage—near the fountain of the Greek girl with a 
pitcher.” 

Pride and anger nerved the reply. It was uttered in a rapid 
low breath. Coming altogether unexpectedly, it created an intense 
momentary revulsion of his feelings by conjuring up his boyish love 
in a scene more living than the sunlight. 

He lifted her hand to his mouth. He was Italian enough, though 
a lover, to feel that she deserved more. She had reddened deliciously, 
and therewith hung a dewy rosy moisture on her underlids. Raising 
her eyes, she looked like a cut orange to a thirsty lip. He kissed 
her, saying, “ Pardon.” 

“ Keep it secret, you mean?” she retorted. ‘ Yes, I pardon that 
wish of yours. I can pardon much to my beauty.” 

She stood up as majestically as she had spoken. 

“You know, my Violetta, that I am madly in love.” 

“T have learnt it.” 

“You know it:—what else would....? If I were not lost in 
love, could I see you as I do and let Brescia be the final chapter ?” 

Violetta sighed. “I should have preferred its being so rather than 
this superfluous additional line to announce an end, like a foolish staff 
on the edge of a cliff. You thought that you were saluting a leper, 
or a saint ?” 

“Neither. If ever we can talk together again as we have done,” 
Carlo said gloomily, “I will tell you what I think of myself.” 

“No, but Richelieu might have behaved . . . . Ah! perhaps not 
quite in the same way,” she corrected her flowing apology for him. 
“But, then, he was a Frenchman. He could be flighty without 
losing his head. Dear Italian Carlo! Yes, in the teeth of Barto 
Rizzo, and for the sake of the country, marry her at once. It will 
be the best thing for you; really the best. You want to know from 
me the whereabouts of Barto Rizzo. He may be in the mountain 
over Stresa, or in Milan. He also has thrown off my yoke, such 
as it was! I do assure you, Carlo, I have no command over him: 
but, mind, I half doat on the wretch. No man made me desperately 
in love with myself before he saw me, when I stopped his raving in 
the middle of the road with one look of my face. There was foam 
on his beard and round his eyes; the poor wretch took out his hand- 
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kerchief, and he sobbed. I don’t know how many luckless creatures 
he had killed on his way ; but when I took him into my carriage— 
king, emperor, orator on stilts, minister of police—not one has 
flattered me as he did, by just gazing at me. Beauty can do as 
much as music, my Carlo.” 

Carlo thanked heaven that Violetta had no passion in her nature. 
She had none: merely a leaning towards evil, a light sense of shame, 
a desire for money, and in her heart a contempt for the principles 
she did not possess; but which, apart from the intervention of other 
influences, could occasionally sway her actions. Friendship, or rather 
the shadowy recovery of a past attachment that had been more than 
friendship, inclined her now and then to serve a master who failed 
distinctly to represent her interests; and when she met Carlo after 
the close of the war, she had really set to work in hearty kindliness 
to rescue him from what she termed “ shipwreck with that disastrous 

Republican crew.” He had obtained greater ascendency over her 
than she liked; yet she would have forgiven it, as well as her con- 
sequent slight deviation from direct allegiance to her masters 
in various cities, but for Carlo’s commanding personal coolness. 
She who had tamed a madman by her beauty, was outraged, and not 
unnaturally, by the indifference of a lover. 

Later in the day, Laura and Vittoria, with Agostino, reached 
the villa; and Adela put her lips to Vittoria’s ear, whisper- 
ing: “Naughty! when are you to lose your liberty to turn men’s 
heads ?” and then she heaved a sigh with Wilfrid’s name. She 
had formed the acquaintance of Countess d’Isorella in Turin, she said, 
and satisfactorily repeated her lesson, but with a blush. She was 
little more than a shade to Vittoria, who wondered what she had 
to live for. After the early evening dinner, when sunlight and 
the colours of the sun were beyond the western mountains, they 
pushed out on the lake. A moon was overhead, seeming to drop 
lower on them as she filled with light. Agostino’s conceits ran like 
sparks over dead paper: ‘The moon was in her nunnery below :” 
« The clock on the high tower (quasi-campanile) of the Villa Ricciardi 
blazed to the sunset, deeming it no piece of supererogation to tell 
the God of Day the hour:” “ Or to tell a king he is beaten,” said 
Vittoria, so reminding him of their many discussions upon Charles 
Albert. Carlo laughed at the queer fall of Agostino’s chin. 

“We near the vesper hour, my daughter,” said Agostino ; “ you 
would provoke me to argumentation in heaven itself. I am for 
peace. I remember looking down on two cats with arched backs 
in the solitary arena of the Verona amphitheatre. We men, my 
Carlo, will not, in the decay of time, so conduct ourselves.” 

“Tf you mean, that you will allow the hour to pass without discord, 
I approve you,” said Violetta. 
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Vittoria looked on Laura and thought of the cannon-sounding 
hours, whose echoes rolled over their slaughtered hope. The sun 
fell, the moon shone, and the sun would rise again, but Italy lay 
face to earth. They had seen her together belies: the enemy. "That 
recollection was a joy that stood, Chou the winds beat at it, and 
the torrents. She loved her friend’s worn eyelids and softly-shut 
mouth; the after-glow of battle seemed on them; the silence of the 
field of carnage under heaven; and the patient turning of Laura’s 
eyes this way pe that to speakers upon common things, « covered the 
despair of her heart as with a soldier’s cloak. 

Laura met the tender study of Vittoria’s look and smiled. 

They neared the Villa Ricciardi, and heard singing. The villa 
was lighted profusely, so that it made a little snailioswaiii on the 
lake. 

“Trma!” said Vittoria, astonished at the ring of a well-known 
voice that shot up in firework fashion, as Pericles had said of it. 
Incredulous, she listened till she was sure; and then glanced hurried 
questions at all eyes. Violetta laughed, saying, “ You have the 
score of Rocco Ricci’s Hagar !”’ 

The boat drew under the blazing windows, and _ half-guessing, 
half hearing, Vittoria understood that Pericles was giving an enter- 
tainment here, and had abjured her. She was not insensible to 
the slight. This feeling, joined to her long unsatisfied craving 
to sing, led her to be intolerant of Irma’s style, and visibly vexed 
her. 

Violetta whispered: “He declares that your voice is cracked : 
show him! Burst out with the ‘Addio’ of Hagar. May she not, 
Carlo? Don’t you permit the poor soul to sing? She cannot 
contain herself.” 

Carlo, Adela, Agostino, and’ Violetta prompted her, and, catching 
a pause in the villa, she sang the opening notes of Hagar’s “ Addio » 
with her old glorious falanee of tone, and perfect utterance. 

The first who called her name was Rocco Ricci, but Pericles was 
the first to rush out and hang over the boat. “ Witch! traitress! 
infernal ghost! heart of ice!” and in English “ humbug! ” and in 
French “coquine!”? These were a few of the titles he poured on 
her. Rocco Ricci and Montini kissed hands to her, begging her 
to come to them. She was very willing outwardly, and in her heart 
most eager; but Carlo bade the rowers push off. ‘Then it was 
pitiful to hear the moans of abject supplication from Pericles. Ie 
implored Count Ammiani’s pardon, Vittoria’s pardon, for telling 
her what she was; and as the boat drew farther away, he offered 
her sums of money to enter the villa and sing the score of Hagar ; 
sums of money to every form of assistance. He offered to bear the 
blame of her bad behaviour to him, said he would forget it and 
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stamp it out; that he would pay for the provisioning of a regiment 
of volunteers for a whole month ; that he would present her marriage 
trousseau to her—yea, and let her marry. “Sandra! my dear! my 
dear!” he cried, and stretched over the parapet speechless, like a 
puppet slain. 

So strongly did she comprehend the sincerity of his passion for 
her voice that she could, or would, see nothing extravagant in this 
demonstration which excited unrestrained laughter in every key 
from her companions in the boat. When the boat was about a 
hundred yards from the shore, and in full moonlight, she sang the 
great “Addio” of Hagar. At the close of it, she had to feel for 
her lover’s hand blindly. No one spoke, either at the Villa Ricciardi, 
or about her. Her voice possessed the mountain-shadowed lake. 

The rowers pulled lustily home through chill air. 

Luigi and Beppo were at the villa, both charged with news from 
Milan. Beppo claiming the right to speak first, which Luigi granted 
with a magnificent sweep of his hand, related that Captain Weiss- 
priess, of the garrison, had wounded Count Medole in a duel severely. 
He brought a letter to Vittoria from Merthyr, in which Merthyr 
urged her to prevent Count Ammiani’s visiting Milan for any purpose 
whatever, and said that he was coming to be present at her marriage. 
She was reading this while Luigi delivered his burden ; which was 
that in a subsequent duel the slaughtering captain had killed little 
Leone Rufo, the gay and gallant boy, Carlo’s comrade, and her 
friend. 

Luigi laughed scornfully at his rival, and had edged away out of 
sight before he could be asked who had sent him. Beppo ignomini- 
ously confessed that he had not heard of this second duel. At midnight 
he was on horseback, bound for Milan, with a challenge to the 
captain from Carlo, who had a jealous fear that Luciano at Vercelli 
might have outstripped him. Carlo requested the captain to 
guarantee him an hour’s immunity in the city on a stated day, 
or to name any spot on the borders of Piedmont for the meeting. 
The challenge was sent with Countess Ammiani’s approbation and 
Laura’s. Vittoria submitted to it as a necessity. 

That done, Carlo gave up his heart to his bride. <A fight in 
prospect was the hope. of wholesome work after his late indecision 
and double play. They laughed at themselves, accused hotly, and 
humbly excused themselves, praying for mutual pardon. 

She had behaved badly in disobeying his mandate from Brescia. 

Yes, but had he not been over-imperious ? 

True; still she should have remembered her promise in the 
Vicentino ! 

She did indeed; but how could she quit her wounded friend 
Merthyr ? 
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Perhaps not: then, why had she sent word to him from Milan that 
she would be at Pallanza ? 

This question knocked at a sealed chamber. She was silent, and 
Carlo had to brood over something as well. He gave her hints of 
his foolish pique, his wrath, and bitter baffled desire for her when, 
coming to Pallanza, he came to an empty house. But he could not 
help her to see, for he did not himself feel, that he had been spurred 
by the silly passions, pique, and wraths, to plunge instantly into new 
political intrigue; and that some of his worst faults had become 
mixed up with his devotion to his country. Had he taken Violetta 
for an ally in all purity of heart? The kiss he had laid on the 
woman’s sweet lips had shaken his absolute belief in that. He tried 
to set his brain travelling backward, in order to contemplate accu- 
rately the point of his original weakness. It being almost too 
severe a task for any young head, Carlo deemed it sufficient that 
he should say—and this he felt—that he was unworthy of his 
beloved. Could Vittoria listen to such stuff? She might have kissed 
him to stop the flow of it, but kissings were rare between them; so 
rare that, when they had put mouth to mouth, a little quivering 
spire of flame, dim at the base, stood to mark the spot in their 
memories. She moved her hand, as to throw aside such talk. 
Unfretful in blood, chaste and keen, she at least knew the foolishness 
of the common form of lovers’ trifling when there is a burning love 
to keep under, and Carlo saw that she did, and adored her for this 
highest proof of the passion of her love. 

“In three days, you will be mine, if I do not hear from Milan ? 
within five if I do?” he said. 

Vittoria gave him the whole beauty of her face, a divine minute, 
and bowed it assenting. Carlo then led her to his mother, before 
whom he embraced her for the comfort of his mother’s heart. They 
decided that there should be no whisper of the marriage until the 
couple were one. Vittoria had seen Weisspriess fall in combat, and 
she had perfect faith in her lover’s right hand. She obtained the 
countess’s permission to write for Merthyr to attend her at the altar, 
and drew rest for the intervening hours. 





GrorcGE MEREDITH. 



















THE OXFORD REFORMERS OF 1498. 
Cuarter VII. 


1. More miwersep IN Pusrnic Bustvess. Writes us “ Uropra”’ 
(1515, 1516). 


Iv does not often happen that two friends, engaged in fellow-work, 
publish in the same year two works, both of which take an inde- 
pendent and a permanent place in the literature of Europe. But 
this may be said of the “ Novum Instrumentum” of Erasmus and 
the “ Utopia” of More. 

Still more remarkable is it that two such works, written by two 
such men, should be traceable to the influence and express the views 
of a more obscure but greater man than they. Yet, in truth, half 
the merit of both these works belongs fairly to Colet. 

As the “Novum Instrumentum,” upon careful examination, 
proves to be the expression, on the part of Erasmus, not so much of 
his own isolated views as of the views held in common by the little 
band of Oxford Reformers, on the great subject of which it treats ; 
so the “ Utopia” will be found to be in great measure the expression, 
on More’s part, of the views of the same little band of friends on 
social and political questions. On most of these questions Erasmus 
and More, in the main, thought alike; and they owed their common 
convictions chiefly to the influence of Colet. 

While the work of Erasmus had for some years past lain chiefly 
in the direction of laborious literary study, it had been far otherwise 
with More. His lines had fallen among the busy scenes and cares of 
practical life. His capacity for public business, and the diligence 
and impartiality with which he had now for some years discharged 
his judicial duties as under-sheriff, had given him a position of great 
popularity and influence in the city. He had been appointed by the 
Parliament of 1515 a Commissioner of Sewers—a recognition at least 
of his practical ability. In his private practice at the bar he had 
risen to such eminence, that Roper tells us “ there was at that time 
in none of the prince’s courts of the laws of this realm any matter of 
importance in controversy wherein he was not with the one party of 
counsel." Roper further reports that “ by his office and his learning 
(as Ihave heard him say) he gained without grief not so little as 
£400 by the year” (equal to £4,000 a year in present money). He 
had in the meantime married a second wife, Alice Middleton, and 
taken her daughter also into his household ; and thus tried, for the 


(1) Roper, 9. 
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sake of his little orphans, to roll away the cloud of domestic sorrow 
from his home. 

Becoming himself more and more of a public man, he had anxiously 
watched the course of political events. 

The long continuance of war is almost sure to bring up to the sur- 
face social evils which in happier times smoulder on unobserved. 
It was so especially with these wars of Henry VIII. Each successive 
puliament, called for the purpose of supplying the king with the 
necessary ways and means, found itself obliged reluctantly to deal 
with domestic questions of increasing difficulty. In previous years 
it had been easy for the flattering courtiers of a popular king, by 
talking of victories, to charm the ear of the Commons so wisely, that 
subsidies and poll-taxes had been voted without much, if any, oppo- 
sition. But the Parliament which had met in February, 1515, had 
no victories to talk about. Whether right or wrong in regarding 
“the realm of France his very true patrimony and inheritance,” 
Henry VIII. had not yet been able “to reduce the same to his 
obedience.” Meanwhile the long continuance of war expenditure 
had drained the national exchequer. It is perfectly true that under 
Wolsey’s able management the expenditure had already been cut 
down to an enormous extent, but during the three years of active 
warfare—1512, 1513, and 1514—the revenues of more than twelve 
ordinary years' had been spent, the immense hoards of wealth inhe- 
rited by the young king from Henry VII. had been squandered 
away, and even the genius of Wolsey was unable to devise means to 
collect the taxes which former Parliaments had already voted. The 
temper of the Commons was in the meantime beginning to change. 
They now, in 1515, for the first time entered their complaint upon 
the rolls of Parliament, that whereas the king’s noble progenitors had 
maintained their estate and the defences of the realm out of the 
ordinary revenues of the kingdom, he now by reason of the impro- 
vident grants made by him since he came to the throne, had not 
sufficient revenues left to meet his increasing expenses. The result 
was that all unusual grants of annuities, &c., were declared to be void.” 
The Commons then proceeded to deal with the large deficiency which 
previous subsidies had done little to remove. Of the £160,000 
granted by the previous Parliament only £50,000 had been gathered, 
and all they now attempted to achieve was the collection, under new 
arrangements, of the remaining £110,000.° 


Gl) 2612 << . » £286,269 1515 . £74,007 
MOIS «. - e 699,714 1516 « »« 480,778 
1634 ss . « 155,757 1517 atic ae 

£1,141,740 £283,673 
See Brewer, 11, preface, exciy. 
(2) 6 Henry VIII. c. 24. (8) 6 Henry VIII. c. 26. 
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It was evident that the temper of the people would not bear further 
trial; and no wonder, for the tax which in the previous year had 
raised a total of £50,000, was practically an income tax of sixpence 
in the pound descending even to the wages of the farm labourer. In the 
coming year this income tax of sixpence was to be fvice repeated simply 
to recover arrears of taxation. What should we think of a govern- 
ment which should propose to exact from the day-labourer, by direct 
taxation, a tax equal to between two and three weeks’ wages ! 

The selfishness of Tudor legislation—or, perhaps, it might be 
more just to say of Wolsey’s legislation, for he was the presiding 
spirit of this Parliament—was shown no less clearly in its manner of 
dealing with the social evils which came under its notice. 

Thus the Act of Apparel, with its pains and penalties, was obviously 
more likely to give a handle to unscrupulous ministers to be used 
for purposes of revenue, than to curb those tastes for grandeur in 
attire which nothing was so likely to foster as the example of Wolsey 
himself." 

Thus too, not content with carrying their income-tax down to the 
earnings of the peasant, this and the previous Parliament attempted 
to interfere with the wages of the labouring classes solely for the 
benefit of employers of labour. The simple fact was that the drain 
upon the labour market to keep the army supplied with soldiers, had 
caused a temporary scarcity of labour, and a natural rise in wages. 
The last Parliament had thereupon attempted virtually to re-enact 
the old statutes of labourers, as against the labourers, whilst repealing 
all the clauses which might possibly prove inconvenient to employers. 
This Parliament of 1515 completed the work; re-enacted a rigid 
scale of wages; imposed pains and penalties upon “artificers who 
should leave their work except for the king’s service.”” Here again 
was oppression of the poor to spare the pockets of the rich. 

Again: the scarcity of labour made itself felt in the increased 
propensity of landowners to throw arable land into pasture, and the 
enactment of statutary provisions’ to check this tendency was not 
to be wondered at, but the rumour that “divers by compounding 
secretly with the cardinal were able to exempt themselves,’”* 
leads one to suspect that Wolsey thought more of the wants of 
the exchequer than of the hardships and misery of ejected 
peasants. 

It was natural that the result of these wholesale ejections, and the 


(1) 6 Henry VIII. c.1. The draft of this act in the final form in which it was 
adopted when Parliament met again in the! autumn is in Wolsey’s handwriting.— 
Brewer. 

(2) 4 Henry VIII. c. 5, and 6 Henry VIII. c. 3. 

{8) 6 Henry VIII. ¢. 5. 

(4) Lord Herbert’s History. 
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return of deserting or disbanded soldiers (often utterly demoralised),' 
should still show itself in the appalling increase of crime. Perhaps it 
was equally natural that legislators who held the comforts and lives of 
the labouring poor so cheap, should think that they had provided at 
once a proper and efficient remedy, when by abolishing benefit of clergy 
in the case of felons and murderers, and by abridging the privilege 
of sanctuary, they had multiplied to a terrible extent the number of 
executions.” 

If the labouring classes were thus harshly dealt with, so also 
the mercantile classes did not find their interests very carefully 
guarded. 

The breach of faith with Prince Charles in the matter of the marriage 
of the Princess Mary had caused a quarrel between England and the 
Netherlands, and this Parliament of 1515 had followed it up by 
prohibiting the exportation of Norfolk wool to Holland and Zealand,* 
thus virtually interrupting commercial intercourse with the Hanse 
towns of Belgium at a time when Bruges was the great mart of the 
world. 

It was not long before the London merchants expressed a very 
natural anxiety that the commercial intercourse between two countries 
so essential to each other should be speedily resumed. They saw 
clearly that whatever military advantage might be gained by the 
attempt to injure the subjects of Prince Charles by creating a wool- 
famine in the Netherlands, would be purchased at their expense. 
It was a game that two could play at, and it was not long before 
retaliative measures were resorted to on the other side, very injurious 
to Englisk interests. 

When therefore it was rumoured that Henry VIII. was about to 
send an embassy to Flanders, to settle international disputes between 
the two countries, it was not surprising that London merchants 
should complain to the king of their own special grievances, and 
pray that their interests might not be neglected. It seems that they 
pressed upon the king to attach “ Young More,” as he still was called, 
to the embassy, specially to represent themselves. So, according to 
Roper, it was at the suit and instanceof the English merchants, 
“and with the king’s consent,” that im May, 1515, More was sent 
out on an embassy with Bishop Tunstal, Sampson, and others into 
Flanders. 

The ambassadors were appointed generally to obtain a renewal 
and continuance of the old treaties of intercourse between the two 
countries, but More, aided by a John Clifford, “ governor of the 
English merchants,” was specially charged with the commercial 


(1) Brewer, i., Nos. 4019 and 4020. 
(2) 4 Henry VIII. c. 2, and 6 Henry VIII. c. 6. 
(3) 6 Henry VIII. c. 12. 
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matters in dispute: Wolsey informing Sampson of this, and Sampson 
replying that he “ is pleased with the honour of being ‘annals in the 
king’s commission with Tunstal and ‘ Young More.’ ” v1 

The party were detained in the city of Bruges about four months.’ 
They found it by no means easy to allay the bitter feelings which 
had been ereated by the —s of the e xport of wool, anil other 
alleged injuries.’ In September hey moved on to Brussels,’ and i 
October fi Antwerp,” and it was not till towards the end of the year 
that More having at last successfully terminated his part in the 
negotiations, was able to return home. 

During the absence of More, Wolsey, quit of a Parliament which, 
however selfish and careless of the true interests of 
wealth, had shown some symptoms of grumbling 


‘the Common- 
at royal demands, 
had pushed on more rapidly than ever his schemes of personal 
ambition. His first step was to procure through the aid of Henry 
VIII. a cardinal’s hat. Poor Archbishop Warham (who had already 
quarrelled with him) was compelled to perform in great pomp and 
state the ceremony of placing this hat wpon his head in Westminster 
Abbey, and Colet was called upon to preach the sermon on_ this 
great occasion. fe took the opportunity, we are told, to remind 
Wolsey that the ecclesiastical dignity of cardinal corresponded with 
the order of the seraphim in the celestial hierarchy, ‘ 
tinually burneth in the love of the glorious Trinity,” exhorted him 
“to execute righteousness to rich and poor,” and desired all people to 
pray for him.® 

This happened on the 15th November. On the 22nd December, War- 
ham resigned the great seal into the king’s hands, and the Cardinal 
Archbishop of York assumed the additional title of Lord Chancellor 
of England.’ On the same day Parliament, which had met again on 
the 12th November to grant a further subsidy, was dissolved, and 
Wolsey commenced to bile the kingdom, according to his own will 
and pleasure, for cight years, without a Parliament and with but 
little regard to the opinions of other members of the king’s council. 

It was while More’s keen eye was anxiously watching these 
gathering clouds upon the political horizon, and during the leisure 
snatched from the business of his embassy, that he conceived the 
idea of embodying his notions on social and political questions, in 
a description of the imaginary commonwealth of the island of 
“ Utopia,’”—“ Nusquamam,”—or “ Nowhere.” ® 


‘which con- 


(1) Brewer, ii., 422, 480, and 534; also Roper, 10. (5) Brewer, ii., 1067. 
(2) Brewer, ii., 672, 679, 738, 782, 807. (6) 
(3) Brewer, ii., 672 and 733. 
(4) Brewer, ii., 904 and 922. 


Brewer, ii., 1153. 
(7) Brewer, ii., 1335. 
(8) Epist. ccli., and Ixxxvii. app. 
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2. Tur Seconp Boox or tHE: “ Uropta” (1516). 


The first book of the “ Utopia” was written after the second, under 
circumstances and for reasons which will in due course be men- 
tioned, 

The second book was complete in itself, and contained the de- 
scription, by Raphael the supposed traveller, of the Utopian common- 
wealth. Erasmus informs us that More’s intention in writing it 
vas to point out where and from what causes European common- 
wealths were at fault, and he adds that it was written with special 
reference to English politics, with which More was most familiar.’ 

Whilst, however, we trace its close connection with the political 
events passing at the time in England, it must not be supposed that 
More was so gifted with prescience that he knew what course matters 
would take. He could not know, for instance, that Wolsey was 
about to take the reins of government so completely into his own 
hands, as to dispense with a Parliament for so many years to come. 
As yet, More and his friends, in spite of Wolsey’s ostentation and 
vanity, which they freely ridiculed, had a high opinion of his 
character and powers. Thus More paid a full tribute to the diligence 
and justice of his administration ii the Court of Chancery ; and it 
was not unnatural that, knowing that Wolsey was a friend to educa- 
tion, and, to some extent, at least, inclined to patronise the projects 
of Erasmus, they should hope for the best. Hence the satire con- 
tained in “ Utopia” was not likely to be directed personally against 
Wolscy’s policy, however much that policy might come for its share 
of criticism along with the rest. 

The point of the “ Utopia” consisted in the contrast presented by its 
ideal commonwealth to the condition and habits of the European 
commonwealths of the period. ‘This contrast is most often left to be 
drawn by the reader from his own knowledge of contemporary 
polities, and hence the peculiar advantage of the choice by More of 
such a vehicle for the bold satire it contained. Upon any other hypo- 
thesis than that the evils against which that satire was directed were 
admitted to be vea/, the romance of “ Utopia ” must be also admitted 
to be harmless. To pronounce it to be dangerous was to admit its 
truth. 

Take, e.g., the following passage relating to the international policy 
of the Utopians :— 

‘‘ While other nations are always entering into leagues, and breaking and 
renewing them, the Utopians never enter into a league with any nation. For 
what is the use of a league? they say. As though there were no natural tie 
between man and man! and as though any one who despised this natural tie 
could, forsooth, be made all right by this word! They hold this opinion all 


(1) Erasmus to Huttcn, Epist. cccexlvii, (Eras. op. iii. p. 476 F.) 
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the more strongly because that in that part of the world the leagues and treaties 
of princes are not observed as faithfully as they should be. For in Europe, and 
everywhere where the Christian faith and religion is professed, the sanctity of 
leagues is held sacred and inviolate; partly owing to the justice and goodness 
of princes, and partly from their fear and reverence of the authority of the 
Popes, who, as they themselves never enter into obligations which they do not 
most religiously perform, command other princes under all circumstances to 
perform their promises, and punish delinquents by pastoral censure and dis- 
cipline. For indeed, with good reason, it would be thought a most scandalous 
thing for those whose peculiar designation is ‘the faithful,’ to be wanting in 
the faithful observance of leagues. But in those distant regions .... no 
faith is to be placed in leagues, even though confirmed by the most solemn 
ceremonies. Some flaw is easily found in their wording which is intentionally 
made ambiguous so as to leave a loophole through “which they may break 
both their league and their faith. Which craft—yes, Sraud and deceit—if it 
were perpetrated with respect to a contract between private parties, they would 
indignantly denounce as sacrilege and deserving the gallows, whilst those who 
suggest these very things to princes, glory in being the authors of them. Whence 
it comes to pass that justice seems altogether a plebeian and vulgar virtue, quite 
below the dignity of royalty ; or at least there must be two kinds of it, the one 
for common people and the poor, very narrow and contracted, the other, the 
virtue of princes, much more dignified and free, so that that only is unlawful 
to them which they don’t like. The morals of princes being such in that region, 
it is not, I think, without reason that the Utopians enter into no leagues at all. 
Perhaps they would alter their opinion if they lived amongst us.” ' 

Read without reference to the international history of the period, 
these passages appear perfectly harmless. But read in the light of 
that political history which, during the past few years, had become so 
mixed up with the personal history of the Oxford reformers, recol- 
lecting “ow religiously” treaties had been made and broken by 
almost every sovereign in Europe—Henry VIII. and the Pope 
included, the words in which the justice and goodness of European 
princes is so mildly and modestly extolled, become almost as bitter in 
their tone as the cutting censure of Erasmus in the “ Praise of Folly,” 
or his more recent and open satire upon kings. 

Again bearing in mind the wars of Henry VIII., and how 
evidently the hee of military glory was the motive wha induced 
him to engage in them, the ‘dleniing passage contains almost as 
direct and pointed a censure of the king’s passion for war as the 
sermon preached by Colet in his presence :— 


‘The Utopians hate war as plainly brutal, although practised more eagerly 
by man than by any other animal. And contrary to the sentiment of nearly 
every other nation, they regard nothing more inglorious than glory sought in 
war.” ? 

Turning from international politics to questions of internal policy, 
and bearing in mind the hint of Erasmus that More had in view 
chiefly the politics of his own country, it is impossible not to recog- 
nise in the “ Utopia” the expression, again and again, of the sense of 

(1) Utopia, 1st ed. Louvain, 1516, T. Martin, chap. “ De foederibus.” 
(2) Utopia, 1st edition, “ De Re Militari.” 
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wrong stirred up in More’s heart, as he had witnessed how every 
interest of the commonwealth had been sacrificed to Henry VIII.’s 
passion for war; and how, in sharing the burdens it entailed, and 
dealing with the social evils it brought to the surface, the interests of 
the poor had been sacrificed to spare the pockets of the rich; how, 
whilst the very wages of the labourer had been taxed to support the 
long-continued war expenditure, a selfish Parliament, under colour of 
the old statutes of labourers, had attempted to cut down the amount 
of his wages, and to rob him of that fair rise in the price of his 
labour which the drain upon the labour market had produced. 

It is impossible not to recognise that the recent statute of labourers 
was the target, against which More’s satire was specially directed, in 
the following paragraph :— 


‘*‘Let any one dare to compare with the even justice which rules in Utopia, 
the justice of other nations; amongst whom, let me die, if I find any trace at 
all of equity and justice. For where is the justice, that noblemen, goldsmiths, 
and usurers, and those classes who either do nothing at all, or, in what they 
do, are of no great service to the commonwealth, should live a genteel and 
splendid life in idleness or unproductive labour; whilst in the meantime the 
servant, the waggoner, the mechanic, and the peasant, toiling almost longer 
and harder than the horse, in labour so necessary that no commonwealth 
could endure a year without it, lead a life so wretched that the condition of 
the horse seems more to be envied; his labour being less constant, his food 
more delicious to his palate, and his mind disturbed by no fears for the 
future? ... 

“Ts not that Republic unjust and ungrateful which confers such benefits 
upon the gentry (as they are called) and goldsmiths and others of that class, 
whilst it cares to do nothing at all for the benefit of peasants, colliers, servants, 
waggoners, and mechanics, without which no republic could exist ? Is not that 
Republic unjust which, after these men have spent the spring time of their 
lives in labour, haye become burdened with age and disease, and are in want 
of every comfort, unmindful of all their toil, and forgetful of all their services, 
rewards them only by a miserable death ? Worse than all, the rich constantly 
endeayour to rob something further from the daily wages of the poor, not only 
by private fraud, but even by public laws, so that the already existing injustice 
(that those from whom the republic derives the most benefit should receive the 
least reward), is made still more unjust through the enactments of public law! 
Thus, after careful reflection, it seems to me, as I hope for mercy, that our 
modern republics are nothing but a conspiracy of the rich, pursuing their own 
selfish interests under the name of a republic. They devise and invent all ways 
and means whereby they may in the first place secure to themselves the posses- 
sion of what they have amassed by evil means; and in the second place, secure 
to their own use and profit the work and labour of the poor at the lowest 
possible price. And so soon as the rich, in the name of the public (of which 
public the poor form a part!) choose to decide that these schemes shall be 
adopted, then they become law /” 


The whole framework of the Utopian commonwealth bears witness 
to More’s conviction, that what should be aimed at in his own country 
and elsewhere, was a true community—not a rich and educated 
aristocracy on the one hand, existing side by side with a poor and 
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ignorant peasantry on the other—but one people, well-to-do and 
educated throughout. 

Thus, More’s opinion was, that in England in his time, “ far more 
than four parts of the whole [people], divided into ten, could never 
read English,”’ and probably the education of the other six-tenths was 
anything but satisfactory. He represented that in Utopia every child 
was properly educated.” 

Again, the great object of the social economy of Utopia was not to 
increase the abundance of luxuries, or to amass a vast accumulation 
in few hands, or even in national or royal hands, but ¢o /essen the hours 
of labour to the working man. By spreading the burden of labour more 
evenly over the whole community—by taking care that there shall 
be no idle classes, be they beggars or begging friars—More ex- 
pressed the opinion that the hours of labour to the working man 
might probably be reduced to six. 

Again: Living himself in Bucklersbury, in the midst of all the 
dirt and filth of London’s narrow streets ; surrounded by the unclean, 
ill-ventilated houses of the poor, whose floors of clay and rushes, 
never cleansed, were pointed out by Erasmus as breeding pestilence 
and inviting the ravages of the sweating sickness; himself a com- 
missioner of sewers, and having thus some practical knowledge 
of London’s sanitary arrangements; More described the towns of 
Utopia as well and regularly built, with wide strects, waterworks, 
hospitals, and numerous common halls ; all the houses well protected 
from the weather, as nearly as might be fireproof, three stories 
high, with plenty of windows, and doors both back and front, the 
back door opening always into a well-kept garden. All this was 
Utopian doubtless, and the result in Utopia of the still more Utopian 
abolition of private property; but the gist and point of it consisted 
in the contrast it presented with what he saw around him in Europe, 
and especially in England, and men could hardly fail to draw the 
lesson he intended to teach. 

It will not be necessary here to dwell further upon the details of 
the social arrangements of More’s ideal commonwealth,* but a word 
or two will be needful to point out its connection with the views of that 
little band of friends whose joint history I am here trying to trace. 

It is not needful to refer again to the resemblance of the views 
expressed in “ Utopia” on international questions with those of Colet 
and Erasmus. Far more important and characteristic is the fear/ess 
Jaith in seience, combined with a profound faith in religion, which runs 

(1) More’s English works. 'The Apology, p. 850. 

(2) Utopia, 1st ed. f. h. ii. 

(3) I may be allowed to refer the reader to the valuable mention of “ Utopia” in the 
preface to Mr. Brewer’s Calendar of the Letters, &., of Henry VIII. vol. ii. cclxvii., 


et_seq., where its connection with the political and social condition of Europe at the 
time is well pointed out 
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through the whole work, and which may I think be traced also in 
every chapter of the history of the Oxford Reformers of 1498. Their 
scientific knowledge was imperfect, as it needs must have been before 
the days of Copernicus and Newton; but they had their eyes fear- 
lessly open in every direction with no foolish misgivings, lest science 
and Christianity might be found to clash. They remembered (what 
is not always remembered in this nineteenth century) that if there 
be any truth in Christianity, Nature and her laws on the one hand, 
and Christianity and her laws on the other, being framed and fixed 
by the same Founder, must be in harmony. And from this they 
drew the practical conclusion, that for Christians to act contrary to 
the laws of Nature, or to reject facts of science, on the ground that 
they are opposed to Christianity, is—to speak plainly—to fight 
against one portion of the Almighty’s laws under the supposed 
sanction of another—to fight, therefore, without the least chance of 
success, and with every prospect of doing harm instead of good. 

It will not be necessary to quote long passages to show in what 
the moral philosophy of the Utopians consisted. Its distinctive 
features, according to More, were—lIst, that they placed pleasure (in 
the sense of utility) as the chief object of life ; and 2ndly, drew their 
arguments in support of this as well from the principles of religion 
as from natural reason." 

Thus, in considering “ pleasure” as the object of life, they care- 
fully limited its definition to “those delights both of body and mind 
which are according to Nature ;” and they defined “ virtue,” also, to 
be “ living according to Nature.” For they considered those plea- 
sures only to be sanctioned by law of Nature which are not injurious, 
which do not prevent greater pleasures or entail trouble, and which 
are approved not only by the senses, but by right reason also. They 
deduced from the law of Nature, which inclines men to society, that 
it is for a man’s own interest to regard the interests of others and of 
the commonwealth ; for, they reasoned, “ to abridge the happiness of 
another whilst pursuing thy own, is really to commit an injury; 
while to deprive thyself of some pleasure in order to add to the 
pleasure of another, is to discharge the duty of humanity and kind- 
ness, which in itself never costs so much as it brings back again, for 
it is compensated both by the return of mutual benefits and the 
consciousness of having done right.” 

Thus, in Utopian philosophy, “ wtility” was recognised as @ 
criterion of right and wrong; and from experience of what, under 
the laws of Nature, is man’s real far-sighted interest, was derived « 
sanction to the golden rule. And thus, instead of setting themselves 
against the doctrine of utility, as some would do, on the ground of a 
supposed opposition to Christianity, they recognised the harmony 

(1) Utopia, Ist - H ii. to Ki. 
I1¢ 
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between the two standards, or, as it has been recently put by Mr. 
Mill, they found in the golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth the com- 
plete spirit of the ethics of utility." It was natural to them that the 
laws of Nature and those of Christianity should coincide, because 
they regarded both as enacted by the same Ruler. The laws of 
Nature are such as they are, they said, “ because God of his goodness 
has designed that man should be happy ;”’ and so fixed the laws of 
nature, that “to live according to nature is to live a life of virtue.” 
The Utopians, More said, “ gratefully acknowledged the tenderness 
of the great Father of nature, who hath given us appetites which 
make the things necessary for our preservation also agreeable to us. 
How miserable would life be if hunger and thirst could only be 
relieved by bitter drugs!”? Hence, too, the Utopians esteemed it 
not only “ madness,” but also “ ingratitude to God,” to waste the body 
by fasting, or to reject the delights of life, unless by so doing a man 
can serve the public or promote the happiness of others. Hence also 
they regarded the pursuit of natural science, the “ searching out the 
secrets of nature,” not only as an agreeable pursuit, but as “ pecu- 
liarly acceptable to God.” Finally, “they believed man to follow 
nature when he follows reason ; and say that the first dictate of reason 
is love and reverence for Him to whom we owe all we have and all 
we can hope for.” 

From their possession of so fearless a faith in the consistency of 
Christianity with science, it might be inferred that the religion of 
the Utopians would be at once broad and tolerant. It could not 
logically be otherwise. The Utopians, we are told, differed very 
widely ; but notwithstanding all their different objects of worship, 
they agreed in thinking that there is one Supreme Being who made 
and governs the world. By the exigencies of the romance, the 
Christian religion had only been recently introduced into the island. 
It existed there side by side with other and older religions, and hence 
the difficulties of complete toleration in Utopia were much greater 
hypothetically than they would be in any European country. Still, 
sharing Colet’s hatred of persecution, More represented that it was 
one of the oldest laws of Utopia “ that no man is to be punished for 
his religion.” Every one might be of any religion he pleased, and 
might use argument to induce others to accept it. It was only when 
men resorted to other force than that of persuasion, using reproaches 
and violence, that they were banished from Utopia; and then, not on 
account of their religion, and irrespective of whether their religion 
were true or false, but for sowing sedition and creating a tumult. 

This law Utopus founded to preserve the public peace, and for the 
interests of religion itself. Supposing only one religion to be true 
and the rest false (which he dared not rashly assert), Utopus had faith 


(1) Mill’s Essay on Utilitarianism, p. 24. 
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that in the long run the innate force of truth would prevail, if sup- 
ported only by fair argument and not damaged by resort to violence 
and tumult. Thus, he did not punish even avowed atheists, although 
he considered them unfit for any public trust. 

Their priests were very few in number, and, like all their other 
magistrates, elected by ballot (suffragiis occultis), and it was a point of 
dispute even with the Utopian Christians whether they could not elect 
their own Christian priests in like manner, and qualify them to per- 
form all priestly offices, without any apostolic succession or authority 
from the Pope. Their priests were, in fact, rather conductors of the 
public worship, inspectors of the public morals, and ministers of 
education, than “ priests,” in any sacerdotal sense of the word, and 
such was the respect shown them that they were not amenable to the 
civil tribunals—an exemption which, on account of the extreme few- 
ness of their number and the high character secured by their mode of 
election, gave rise to no great inconvenience in Utopian practice. 

If the diversity of religions in Utopia made it more difficult to 
suppose perfect toleration, and thus made the contrast between 
Utopian and European practice in this respect all the more telling, 
so also was this the case in respect to the conduct of public worship. 

The hatred of the Oxford Reformers for the endless dissensions of 
European Christians; the advice Colet was wont to give to theological 
students, “to keep to the Bible and the Apostles’ Creed, and let 
divines, if they like, dispute about the rest ;” the appeal of Erasmus 
to Servatius, whether it would not be better for “all Christendom to 
be regarded as one monastery, and all Christians as belonging to the 
same religious brotherhood,”—all pointed, if directed to the practical 
question of public worship, to a mode of worship in which all of every 
shade of sentiment could unite. 

This might be a dream, even then while as yet Christendom was 
nominally united in one Catholic Church ; and still more practically 
impossible in a country like Utopia, where men worshipped the 
Supreme Being under different symbols and different names, as it 
might be now even in a Protestant country like England, where 
religion seems to be the source of social divisions and castes rather 
than a tie of brotherhood, separating men in their education, their 
social life, and even in their graves, by the hard line of sectarian 
difference. It might be a dream, but it was one worth a place in 
the dream-land of More’s ideal commonwealth. 

Temples, nobly built and spacious, in whose solemn twilight men 
of all sects meet, in spite of their distinctions, to unite in a public 
worship avowedly so arranged that nothing may be seen or heard 
which shall jar with the feelings of any class of the worshippers— 
nothing in which all cannot unite (for every sect performs its own 
peculiar rites in private) ;—no images, so that every one may represent 
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the Deity to his own thoughts in his own way; no forms of prayer, 
but such as every one may use without prejudice to his own private 
opinion ; a service so expressive of their common brotherhood that 
they think it a great impiety to enter upon it with a consciousness of 
anger or hatred to any one, without having first purified their hearts 
and reconciled every difference; incense and other sweet odours and 
waxen lights, burned, not from any notion that they can confer any 
benefit on God, which even men’s prayers cannot, but because they 
are useful aids to the worshippers; the men occupying one side of 
the temple, the women the other, and all clothed in white ; the whole 
people rising as the priest who conducts the worship enters the temple 
in his beautiful vestment, wonderfully wrought of birds’ plumage, to 
join in hymns of praise, accompanied by music; then priest and 
people uniting in solemn prayer to God in a set form of words, so 
composed that each can apply its meaning to himself, offering thanks for 
the blessings which surround them, for the happiness of their com- 
monwealth, for their having embraced a religious persuasion which 
they ope is the most true one; praying that if they are mistaken 
they may be led to what is vea//y the true one, so that all may be 
brought to unity of faith and practice, unless in his inscrutable will 
the Almighty should otherwise ordain ; and concluding with a prayer 
that, as soon as it may please Him, He may take them to Himself; 
lastly, this prayer concluded, the whole congregation bowing 
solemnly to the ground, and then, after a short pause, separating to 
spend the remainder of the day in innocent amusement,—this was 
More’s ideal of public worship ! 

Such was the second book of the “ Utopia,” written by More whilst 
on the Embassy, towards the close of 1515, and left by him with his 
friend Peter Giles, at Antwerp, for his perusal and criticism. Well 
might he conclude with the words, “TI freely confess that many things 
in the commonwealth of Utopia I rather wish than hope to see adopted 
in our own !” 


3. Morr pRAWN into Court. His Inrropucrion To THE 
“Urorra” (1516). 


On More’s return to England in the spring of 1516, he was 
obliged to throw himself again into the vortex of public business. 
The singular discretion and ability displayed by him in the conduct 
of the delicate negotiations entrusted to his skill on this and another 
occasion, now induced Henry VIII. to try to attach him to his court. 

Hitherto he had acted more on behalf of the London merchants 
than directly for the king. Now Wolsey was ordered to retain him 
in the king’s service. More was unwilling, however, to accede to the 
proposal, and made excuses. Wolsey thinking no doubt that he was 
(1) Utopia, Ist ed. “ De religionibus Vtopiensium.” 
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unwilling to relinquish the emoluments of his position as under- 
sheriff, and the income arising from his practice at the bar, offered 
him a pension, and suggested that the king could not, consistently 
with his honour, offer him less than the income he would relinquish 
by entering his service." More wrote to Erasmus that he had declined 
the pension, and thought he should continue to do so; he preferred, 
he said, his present judicial position to a higher one, and was afraid 
that were he to accept a pension without relinquishing it, his fellow 
citizens would lose their confidence in his impartiality in case any 
questions were to arise, as they sometimes did, between them and the 
crown. ‘The fact that he was indebted to the king for his pension, 
might make them think him a little the less true to their cause.” 
Wolsey reported More’s refusal to the king, who it seems honourably 
declined to press him further at present.* Such, however, was More’s 
popularity in the city, and the rising estimation in which he was 
held, that it was evident the king would not rest until he had drawn 
him into his service—yes, “drawn” exclaims Erasmus, “for no 
one ever tried harder to get admitted to court than he did to keep 
out of it.” 4 

So the months of 1516 went by. The second part of “ Utopia” was 
already in the hands of his friend -Peter Giles of Antwerp, who was 
determined to have it published, and in the autumn, More seeing that 
his entry into royal service was only a question of time, took the 
opportunity, while as yet he was free and unfettered, to write an 
introduction in which he could make still more pointed allusion to 
one or two other matters relating to the social condition of the country, 
and the policy of Henry VIII. 

The prefatory book which More now added to his description of 
the commonwealth of Utopia was so arranged as to introduce the 
latter to the reader in such a way as to attract his interest, and to 
throw an air of reality over the romance. 

More related how he had been sent by Henry VIII. as an ambas- 
sador to Flanders in company with Tunstal, to compose some 
important disputes between him and Prince Charles. They met 
the Flemish ambassadors at Bruges. They had had several meetings 
without coming to an agreement. While the others went back to 
Brussels to consult their prince, More went to Antwerp to sce his 
friend Peter Giles. One day coming from mass, he saw Giles talking 
to a stranger,—a man past middle age, his face tanned, his beard 
long, his cloak hanging carelessly about him, and wearing altogether 
the aspect of a seafaring man. 

More then related how he had joined in with the conversation, 

(1) Roper, pp. 9, 10; Eras., op. iii. pp. 474, 476. 


(2) More to Lrasmus. Eras., Epist. eexxvii. (8) Roper, 10. 
(4) Erasmus to Hutten, Epist. ceccxlvii.; Eras., op. iii. p. 476, B. 
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which turned upon the manners and habits of the people of the 
new lands which Raphael (for that was the stranger’s name) had 
visited in voyages he had recently taken with Vesputius. After he 
had told them how well and wisely governed were some of these newly- 
found peoples, and especially the Utopians, and here and there 
had thrown in just criticisms on the defects of European govern- 
ments, Giles put in the question, why, with all his knowledge and 
judgment, he did not enter into royal service, in which his great 
experience might be turned to so good an account ? Raphael expressed 
in reply his unwillingness to enter into royal servitude. Giles explained 
that he did not mean any “ servitude” at all, but honourable service, in 
which he might confer great public benefits as well as increase his 
own happiness. The other replied that he did not see how he was to 
be made happier by doing what would be so entirely against his 
inclinations. Now he was free to do as he liked, and he suspected 
very few courtiers could say the same. 

Here More put in a word, and urged that even though it might 
be against the grain to Raphael, he ought not to throw away the 
great influence for good which he might exert by entering the council 
of some great prince. Raphael replied that his friend More was doubly 
mistaken. His talents were not so great as he supposed, and if they 
were, his sacrifice of rest and peace would be thrown away. It would 
do no good, for nearly all princes busy themselves far more in mili- 
tary affairs (of which he said he neither had, nor wished to have, any 
experience), than in the good arts of peace. They care a great 
deal more how by fair means or foul to acquire new kingdoms, than 
how to govern well those which they have already. Besides, their 
ministers either are, or think that they are, too wise to listen to any 
new counsellor, and if they ever do so, it is only to attach to their 
own interest some one whom they see to be rising in their prince’s 
favour. 

After this Raphael having made a remark which showed that he 
had been in England, the conversation turned incidentally upon 
English affairs, and Raphael proceeded to tell how once at the table 
of Cardinal Morton he had expressed his opinions freely upon the 
social evils of England. He had on this occasion, he said, ven- 
tured to condemn the system of the wholesale execution of thieves, who 
were hanged so fast that there were sometimes twenty on a gibbet. 
The severity was both unjustly great, and also ineffectual. No 
punishment, however severe, could deter those from robbing who can 
find no other means of livelihood. 


Then Raphael is made to allude to three causes why the number of 
thieves was so large :-— 


**1ist. There are numbers of wounded and disbanded soldiers who are unable 
to resume their old employments, and are too old to learn new ones. 
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‘©Ond. The gentry who live at ease out of the labour of others, keep around 
them so great a number of idle fellows not brought up to any trade, that often 
from the death of their lord or their own illness numbers of these idle fellows 
are liable to be thrown upon the world without resources to steal or starve. 
Raphael then is made to ridicule the notion that it is needful to maintain this 
idle class, as some argue, in order to keep up a reserve of men ready for the 
army, and still more severely to criticise the notion that it is necessary to keep 
a standing army in time of peace. France, he said, had found to her cost the 
evil of keeping in readiness these human wild beasts, as also had Rome, 
Carthage, and Syria, in ancient times. 

‘* 3rd. Raphael pointed out as another cause of the number of thieves—an 
evil peculiar to England—the rage for sheep-farming, and the ejections conse- 
quent upon it. ‘For,’ he said, ‘when some greedy and insatiable fellow, the pest of 
his county, chooses to enclose several thousand acres of contiguous fields within 
the circle of one sheepfold, farmers are ejected from their holdings, being got 
rid of either by fraud or force, or tired out by repeated injuries into parting 
with their property. In this way it comes to pass that these poor wretches, 
men, women, husbands, wives, orphans, widows, parents with little children, 
households greater in number than in wealth, for arable farming requires 
many hands—all these emigrate from their native fields without knowing 
where to go. Their effects are not worth much at best; they are obliged to sell 
them for almost nothing when they are forced to go. And the produce of the sale 
being spent, as it soon must be, what resource, then, is left to them but either 
to steal and to be hanged, justly, forsooth, for stealing, or to wander about and 
beg. If they do the latter, they are thrown into prison as idle vagabonds, when 
they would thankfully work if only some one would give them employment. 
For there is no work for husbandmen when there is no arable farming. One 
shepherd and herdsman will suffice for a pasture farm, which, while under 
tillage, employed many hands. Corn has in the meantime been made dearer in 
many places by the same cause. Wool, too, has risen in price, owing to the 
rot amongst the sheep, and now the little clothmakers are unable to supply 
themselves with it. For the sheep are falling into few and powerful hands; 
and these, if they haye not a monopoly, haye at least an oligopoly, and can 
keep up the price. 

*** Add to these causes the increasing luxury and extravagance of the upper 
classes, and indeed of all .classes—the tippling houses, taverns, brothels, and 
other dens of iniquity, wine and beer houses, and places for gambling. Do not 
all these, after rapidly exhausting the resources of their devotees, educate 
them for crime ? 

‘* « Let these pernicious plagues be rooted out. Enact that those who destroy 
agricultural hamlets or towns should rebuild them, or give them up to those 
who will do so. Restrain these engrossings of the rich, and the licence of 
exercising what is in fact a monopoly. Let fewer persons be bred up in idle- 
ness. Let tillage farming be restored. Let the woollen manufacturer be intro- 
duced so that honest employment may be found for those whom want has 
already made into thieves, or who, being now vagabonds or idle retainers, will 
become thieves ere long. Surely if you do not remedy these evils, your rigorous 
execution of justice in punishing thieves will be in vain, which indeed is more 
specious than either just or efficacious. For indeed if you allow your people 
to be badly educated, their morals corrupted from childhood, and then when 
they are men punish them for the very crimes to which they have been trained 
from childhood, what is this, I ask, but first to make the thieves, and then to 
punish them ?’”’! 


Raphael then went on to show that in his opinion it was both a 


(1) These extracts are somewhat abridged and condensed. 
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bad and a mistaken policy to inflict the same punishment in the case 
of both theft and murder, such a practice being sure to operate as an 
encouragement to the thief to commit murder, also to cure his crime, 
and suggested that hard labour on public works would be a better 
punishment for theft. After Raphael had given an amusing account 
of the way in which these suggestions of his had been received at 
Cardinal Morton’s table, More repeated his regret that such wisdom 
as Raphael possessed could not be turned to practical account in some 
royal court, for the benefit of mankind. 

Thus the point of the story was brought round again to the question 
whether Raphael should or should not attach himself to some royal 
court—the question which Henry VIII. was pressing upon More, 
and which he would have finally to settle, in the course of a-few 
months, one way or the other. It is obvious that, in framing 
Raphael’s reply to this question, More intended to express his own 
feelings, and to do so in such a way that, if, after the publication of 
the “ Utopia,” Henry VIII. were still to press him into his service, it 
would be with a clear understanding of his strong disapproval of the 
king’s most cherished schemes, as well as of many of those expedients 
which would be likely to be suggested by courtiers as the best means 
of tiding over the evils which must of necessity be entailed upon the 
country by his persistence in them. 

Raphael, in his reply, puts the supposition that the councillors 
were proposing schemes of international intrigue, with a view to the 
furtherance of the king’s desires for the ultimate extension of his 
empire :— 


‘* What if Raphael were then to express his own judgment that this policy 
should be entirely changed, the notion of extension of empire given up, that 
the kingdom was already too great to be governed by one man, and that the 
king had better not think of adding others to it? What if he were to put the 
case of the ‘ Achorians,’ neighbours of the Utopians, who some time ago waged 
war to obtain possession of another kingdom to which their king contended 
that he was entitled by descent through an ancient marriage alliance, [ just 
as Henry VIII. claimed France as ‘ his very true patrimony and inheritance,’ | 
but which people after conquering it with great labour, found the trouble of 
keeping it no less irksome, [just as Nngland was already finding Henry’s 
recent conquests in France, |] involving the continuance of a standing army, the 
burden of taxes, the loss of their property, the shedding of their blood for 
another’s glory, the destruction of domestic peace, the corrupting of their morals 
by war, the nurture of the lust of plunder and robbery, till murders became 
more and more audacious, and the laws even treated with contempt ? What if 
Raphael were to suggest that the example of these Achorians should be followed 
who under such circumstances refused to be governed by half a king, and 
insisted that their king should choose which of his two kingdoms he would 
govern, and give up the other; how, Raphael was made to ask, would such 
counsel be received ? 

** And further: what if the question of ways and means were discussed for 
the supply of the Royal exchequer, and one were to propose tampering with 
the currency ; a second, the pretence of imminent war to justify war taxes, and 
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the proclamation of peace as soon as these were collected ; a third the exaction 
of penalties under antiquated and obsolete laws which have long been forgotten 
and thus are often transgressed ; a fourth, the prohibition under great penalties 
of such things as are against public interest, and then the granting of dispen- 
sations and licenses for large sums of money ; a fifth, the securing of the judges 
on the side of the Royal prerogative ;—‘ What if here again I were to rise’ 
(Raphael is made to say) ‘and contend that all these counsels were dishonest 
and pernicious, that not only the king’s honour, but also his safety, rests more 
upon his people’s wealth than upon his own, who (I might go on to show) 
choose a king for their own sake and not for his, viz., that by his care and 
labour they might live happily and secure from danger; .. . that if a king 
should fall into such contempt or hatred of his people that he cannot secure 
their loyalty without resort to threats, exactions, and confiscations, and his 
people’s empoverishment, he had better abdicate his throne, rather than attempt 
by these means to retain the name without the glory of empire. .. .. What 
if I were to advise him to put aside his sloth and his pride, . . . that he should 
live on his own revenue, that he should accommodate his expenditure to his 
income, that he should restrain crime, and by good laws prevent it, rather 
than allow it to increase and then punish it, that he should repeal obsolete 
laws instead of attempting to exact their penalties. .... If I were to make 
such suggestions as these to men strongly inclined to contrary views, would it 
not be telling idle tales to the deaf ?’”’* 

Thus was Raphael made to use words which must have been under- 
stood by Henry VIII. himself, when he read them, as intended to 
convey to a great extent More’s own reasons for declining to accept 
the offer which he had commissioned Wolsey to make to him. 

The introductory story was then brought to a close, by the con- 
versation being made again to turn upon the laws and customs of the 
Utopians, the detailed particulars of which, at the urgent request of 
Giles and More, Raphael agreed to give, after the three had dined 
together. A woodcut in the Basle edition, probably executed by 
Holbein, represents them sitting on a bench in the garden behind 
the house, under the shade of the trees, listening to Raphael’s dis- 
course, of which the second book of the “ Utopia” proposed to give, as 
nearly as might be, a verbatim report. 

This introductory book, being written by More in the autumn of 
1516, the completed work was sent by him to Giles at Antwerp, or 
to Erasmus, to be forwarded to him.” More expressed his fears that 
it was hardly worth publication ; but Giles, without any hesitation, 
had it published at Louvain, by Theodore Martin, the printer, with a 

A 5) ? 
woodcut prefixed, representing the island of Utopia, and a specinfén 
of the Utopian language and characters. 

Such was the remarkable political romance, which, from its literary 
mterest and merit, has been translated into almost every modern 
language—a work which, viewed in its close relations to the history 
of the times in which it was written, and the personal circumstances 
of its author when he wrote it, derives still greater interest and im- 





(1) These extracts are abridged and condensed somewhat. 
(2) Eras., Epist. lxxxvii., App., Oct. 31, 1516. See also Epist. ccxviil. 
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portance, inasmuch as it not only discloses the visions of hope and 
progress floating before the eyes of the Oxford Reformers, but also 
embodies, as I think I have been able to show, perhaps one of the 
boldest declarations of a political creed ever uttered by an English 
statesman on his entry into a king’s service. 

For the latter it provedto be. Within a few months of the publi- 
cation of the “ Utopia,” More yielded to the king’s persuasions, and 
became a courtier. There can be little doubt that Henry VIII. 
must have read the book, and that his persisting in his determination 
to draw More into his court, notwithstanding its outspoken censure 
of his royal policy, was another proof added to those which he had 
repeatedly given to Colet, that he could appreciate honesty and bold- 
ness, and other high qualities, even when taking the form of oppo- 
sition to himself. 

In the spring of 1517, More did become a courtier." And Roper 
tells us that the occasion of his doing so was the great ability shown 
by him in the conduct of a suit respecting “a great ship ”’ belonging 
to the Pope, which the king claimed for a forfeiture. In connection 
with which, Roper tells us, that More, “in defence on the Pope’s 
side, argued so learnedly, that both was the aforesaid forfeiture 
restored to the Pope; and himself, among all the hearers for his 
upright and commendable demeanour therein, so greatly renowned, 
that for no entreaty would the kg from henceforth be induced any 
longer to forbear his service.’” 

What passed between the king and his new courtier on this occa- 
sion, and upon what conditions More yielded to the king’s entreaties, 
we are not informed; but that he maintained his independence of 
thought and action, may be inferred from the fact that eighteen years 
after, when in peril of his life from royal displeasure, he had occasion 
upon his knees to remind his sovereign of ‘the most godly words 
that his highness spake unto him, at his first coming into his noble 
service—the most virtuous lesson that ever a prince taught his 
servant—willing him first to look to God, and after God unto him.” 

FrepERIC SEEBOHM. 


(1) Eras., Epist. exxvii. Louvain, ap. 1517 ; also, cclxxxii. app. Louvain 24 ap. [1517.] 
That the latter was written in 1517 see cclxxxv. app., which shows that Erasmus was in 
Basle April 13, 1518, to print the second edition of the New Testament. See also 
ceclxxvii. Basle, 26th July, 1518, and which must have been written in that year, as it 
mentions Ammonius as dead, who died August 19, 1517. 

(2) Roper, p. 11. 

(3) Roper, p. 48. 
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In home politics for the last fortnight nothing has been stirring. Mr. Glad- 
stone has wisely been prevailed upon to resist the temptations of the democracy, 
and flee to Rome, where he will shortly be followed by the greater portion of 
the late Cabinet. Mr. Mill is recovering as far as he can his philosophical 


equilibrium at Avignon, and Mr. Bright alone is equal to the fatigues of per- 
petual agitation. Mr. Bright performs a useful function in the body politic 
—he is the continual test of the soundness of our institutions; like the 
workman hammering at the wheels of the carriages, when we take a railway 
journey, to see that they ring properly, and that our course will be safe and 
prosperous. Ie is to our monarchy what aquafortis is to the precious metals, 
what the devil’s advocate is to the saint about to be received into the Roman 
Calendar. He thinks it his duty to point out every flaw (are we wrong in 
saying so ?), to magnify every defect ; to show, as far as he can, the eyil results 
and eyil tendencies of our existing institutions ; to deny any merit in our fore- 
fathers, or that the present state of the British Empire should be a source of 
pride or satisfaction to any Englishman. He would as quickly as possible get 
rid of all privileged classes, and would accept all other conclusions which would 
necessarily flow from this measure. Ife looks upon the United States as the 
perfect State, at the perpetual turmoil of elections there as the noblest use of 
human faculties, and every energy of his own superior mind is devoted, during 
a lifelong struggle, to turn England into a particular kind of republic. He 
would be anxious that that time should arrive as soon as possible, because 
his mind is perfectly satisfied with the purely material prosperity of the 
United States. But what says his friend and coadjutor, Mr. Mill—not Mr. 
Mill the member of Parliament, but Mr. Mill the philosopher’ He fairly and 
fully speaks his mind out in a passage on the state of society in America, 
the greater part of which is not to be found in the latest edition of his works. 
It was doubtless expunged after Mr. Mill entered on his career of practical 
politics, to succeed in which he considers violent partisanship to be a duty, and 
that it is unsafe to utter your real sentiments, because they may clash with the 
political action which, ‘‘ per fas aut nefas,” you think it your duty to support. 
‘The passage in Mr. Mill’s writings is the following :—‘‘I confess I am not 
charmed with the ideal of life held out by those who think that the normal 
state of human beings is that of struggling to get on; that the trampling, 
crushing, elbowing, and treading on each other’s heels, which form the existing 
type of social life, are the most desirable lot of humankind, or anything but the 
disagreeable symptoms of one of the phases of industrial progress. The northern 
and middle States of America are a specimen of this stage of civilisation in very 
favourable circumstances; having apparently got rid of all social injustices and 
inequalities that affect persons of Caucasian race and of the male sex, while 
the proportion of population to capital and land is such as to ensure abundance 
to every able-bodied member of the community who does not forfeit it by mis- 
conduct. They have the six points of Chartism, and they have no poverty; 
and all that these advantages do for them is, that the life of the whole of one 
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sex is devoted to dollar-hunting, and of the other to breeding dollar-hunters. 
This is not a kind of social perfection which philanthropists to come will feel 
any very eager desire to assist in realising.” (‘‘ Pol. Econ.,” vol. ii. p. 309). 
These sentiments, expressed by Mr. Milla few years ago, are such as must have 
passed through the mind of every educated Englishman during a visit to the 
United States; they are such as are entertained by many highly-educated 
Americans, and they are the real motives why so many of them leave their own 
country and live away from it in Europe. They do not think their country by 
any means perfect in its present political state, and these opinions are quite 
consistent with enlightened and affectionate patriotism. They would wish to 
see less agitation and less turmoil, fewer elections, more fixed authorities, less 
jealousy of superior excellence, and greater weight allowed to education, 
learning, and virtue. Some might wish to see a new virtue introduced on 
American soil—humility; and are led to ask whether the wire-pullers and pan- 
derers to popular passions and prejudices, who have such a grand career of power, 
influence, and profit open to them in the United States, are not nearly as great 
an evil as an hereditary aristocracy > Mr. Mill concludes the passage we have 
quoted above with two remarkable sentences, giving his view as to what should 
be the proper state of feeling in a perfect state :—‘* Most fitting indeed it is that 
while riches are power, and to grow as rich as possible the universal object of 
ambition, the path to its attainment should be open to all, without fayour or 
partiality. But the best state of human nature is that in which, while no one 
is poor, no one desires to be richer, nor has any reason to fear being thrust back 
by the efforts of others to push themselves forward.” 

Now we would ask Mr. Mill in which country is this state of mind nearest 
realisation, in the United States or England. We are inclined to think the 
latter. We grant that there is a very unsatisfactory distribution of wealth at 
present, and that this is our weak point, but we also maintain that the decided 
tendency during the last twenty years has been to reduce the great inequality 
which prevailed, and that this tendency has been during the last few years 
greatly increasing. There is, however, in a remarkable degree, that spirit of 
contentment which Mr. Mill thinks, or used to think, so desirable, when he 
says, ‘‘ While no one is poor, no one desires to be richer,” and the characteristic 
of Englishmen generally is that, while they work hard and are as skilful as 
those of any other country, they are not absorbed in their toil, do not think 
work the great end of existence, take an interest in general affairs and the cul- 
tivation of their minds; and are even too much inclined to spend in social 
intercourse with their families and friends their hard-earned wages. It was 
this cheerful, happy, contented, well-balanced character which in former times 
earned for us the name of “‘ merrie England,” but intense competition introduced 
into our political life will assuredly alter our national character. Whether the 
increased ‘‘ struggling, pushing, and treading on one another’s heels ”’ is likely 
to raise it, we leave our readers to judge. An ancient philosopher, Aristotle, has 
been much quoted of late, and not without reason, for no man eyer possessed a 
clearer reason or sounder sense, combined with great experience in yarious 
forms of government. He had also the advantage of being merely a spectator 
and not a member of Parliament. He says that ‘‘ a State should be a partner- 
ship, aiming not merely at subsistence but at well-being, and subservient not 
merely to the interests of life, but to the interests of that kind of life which is 
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ultimately desirable to man as the perfection of his social and moral nature.” 
We cannot have a better picture of the state of society at which we should aim 
than what is here depicted, but it is an ideal very much higher than that which 
is presented to us by the United States, and it is one which we shall not reach 
by abandoning wholly the conduct of affairs to the uneducated classes. Much 
as they can assist the State by generous emotions in great emergencies, it is the 
educated classes which can alone conduct it in a course of steady and sure 
progress, and the very great extension of the suffrage aimed at by Messrs. 
Beales and Odgers, and apparently approved of by Mr. Bright and Mr. Mill, 
would place political power in the same hands as possess it in the United 
States, and probably lead to the same political condition. 

May we not, therefore, aim at a higher ideal than is presented to us by any 
existing State, and seek from our own history the proper mode of perfecting 
our institutions? There is a continuity of growth in English institutions un- 
paralleled in any other country. We have laid under contribution the wisdom 
of Roman civilisation, freshened by the natural justice of the free barbaric 
tribes. We have gone on mending and improving according to the wants of 
each generation, without suddenly transforming ourselves to some philosophical 
ideal; and it may well be questioned whether our real progress has not been 
as great or greater by this system of patchwork, than if we had advanced 
by jumps to some state of perfection thought out by certain ingenious men 
among us. 





In foreign politics the most important event of the last fortnight has un- 
doubtedly been the French Emperor's Circular. Read fairly, it exactly expresses 
the views which every enlightened Liberal in England would be inclined to take 
of the recent transformation of power in Germany, and of the proper position of 
France in Europe. It states plainly and justly the divided opinions of the French 
public on recent events—the desirable results, and the apparently undesirable 
results, which haye been the consequences of a great political movement. It 
frankly states that if France had been really injuriously affected, it would haye 
been the duty of her chief to lead the nation to war; but that, considered in a 
broad and liberal view, both Europe and France have benefited by the enfran- 
chisement of Germany and Italy. We dare say it may not have struck some of 
our readers how cleverly the much-abused treaties of 1815 fulfilled one great object 
of their enactment, viz., to hem in France by a very powerful organisation, 
extending, as the Emperor says, from Luxemburg to Triest, from the Baltic to 
Trent, backed in most cases, on account of the similarity of political principles, 
by Russia, which would then give a compact mass from the Rhine to the Ural 
Mountains, ever ready to repress the sometimes too exuberant energies of the 
Gallic people, and confine them to the bounds which had been marked out for 
them. Their value as regards this object is brought out with great perspicuity 
in the Circular, and shows why French statesmen united with the popular 
voice in condemning these treaties which were a real curb on the ambition 
of France, as well as a badge of conquest. France by this system was left 
without any ally worth having on the Continent, while at the same time 
a check was placed on the development of the nations which had been thus 
banded together for an object which, from the altered feeling of Europe, 
was no longer considered desirable. This system the Emperor justly takes 
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the credit of having put an end to, sometimes by arms, as in the case of 
Italy, sometimes by diplomacy, as in the case of Germany; and the popular 
cry can never again be raised in France, ‘ A bas les traites de 1815!” Tho 
Emperor has answered that cry, and so far fulfilled one of the dearest wishes of 
the French people. ‘‘The coalition of the three Northern Courts is broken 
up. The new principle which governs Europe is freedom of alliances. All the 
Great Powers are restored to the plenitude of their independence, to the proper 
development of their destinies.”” Now, until lately, people who thought them- 
selves far-sighted politicians in England were chuckling at the events of the 
German war, at the Emperor being overreached, and at his having raised up an 
united Germany without getting his stipulated pay. But he has in this mani- 
festo a very good account to give for what he has done; and if he has not suc- 
ceeded in getting the frontier of the Rhine, he has yet done a great service to 
France by promoting what we believe all must acknowledge as a great step 
towards the union of Germany. Then follows a comparison of the masses which 
will be united in each European State, showing that by the break-up of the 
German Confederation France possesses the largest mass of population in Europe 
after Russia, having 40,000,000 against the 60,000,000 of Russia; while there 
being now so many powerful States in Europe, unbound by any ties to one 
another, she is freer to contract alliances according to the interest of the moment, 
at the same time that the liberal principles which recent events haye done so 
much to develop, will forbid any idea of combinations with a view to conquer 
or coerce any civilised State. The Emperor then touches on a point which must 
seem an axiom to the rising generation, namely, ‘ the irresistible power— 
can it be regretted ?—which impels peoples to unite themselves in great masses, 
by causing the disappearance of minor States.” Except in very exceptional 
circumstances, such as Switzerland, we see everywhere the inconveniences 
attending small States. They exist only on the forbearance of their neigh- 
bours. The expenses of their government are disproportionate to their size, and 
they have no suitable career to offer for the ablest of their citizens. If well 
governed, they can really only form a subordinate division of some larger State, 
as Coburg we believe was of Prussia; if ill governed, their citizens are pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to over-taxation and tyranny, like the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Hesse-Cassel. Therefore the sooner they disappear the better, and if we 
mistake not, the absorption already begun in Europe is not yet completed. We 
can place no limit on the size which States may attain with advantage to the 
citizens as civilisation progresses. At present the best limit seems to be from 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000, on a tolerably close area—such as England or France. 
When the population is much scattered, and settlements exist at a great dis- 
tance from the central authority, as happens in Russia and the United States, 
every traveller in those countries can bear witness how imperfect is the adminis- 
tration of the government. 

With time, however, as the Emperor says, the amount of population which 
can be conveniently assembled in one State may become greater, and countries 
like the United States and Russia, which have unlimited room for expansion, 
may increase in a century to 100,000,000 each. Europe should be prepared 
for such a contingency, and none can blame the Emperor for looking before- 
hand at the proper means to secure to the old countries of Europe an equal 
amount of prosperity and power. He lays down the rules which he thinks 
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should govern annexations, the same habits, the same national spirit, and the 
free will of the inhabitants. These paragraphs of the circular haye been the 
subject of much comment, and have been understood to point to the Rhine and 
Belgium. No doubt, if circumstances permitted, France would wish to annex 
these territories, and the pamphlet of Mr. Pope Hennessey may possibly be a 
feeler with regard to the Rhine; but we must remember that Belgium exists 
under our guarantee, and the Rhine is an integral part of Prussia. In no case 
has Louis Napoleon acted unfaithfully to us, and in no part of the circular is 
there any menace to any foreign power. So long as things remain as they are 
there is no chance of aggression ; but should divisions ensue in Germany, and any 
wish to join France be manifested in the Rhine provinces, we can hardly believe 
that so national a sovereign as the Emperor would fail to profit by cireum- 
stances which may arise. One of the wisest and boldest parts of the circular is 
where he states the mission of France to be to aid and to direct the democratic 
movement now taking place in Europe, and thus to take away from ‘the 
revolution,” é.e. the ultra-Liberal party, the prestige of the patronage with which 
they pretend to cover the cause of Liberty; and thus the great Powers which 
are sufficiently enlightened will keep in their hands the wise direction of the 
democratic movement which is now taking place in Europe. The adoption 
of the weapons which have proved so decisive of the fate of empires in the last 
few months, is announced as a matter of course to satisfy the alarms of the 
French people, but the details of the measure consequent upon this and the 
reorganisation of the army have not yet been announced. A feeler has, how- 
ever, been put out by an article in the newspaper of M. Emile de Girardin, 
by which it would appear that a modification of the Landwehr system is 
to be adopted in France, which will furnish, in case of need, nearly one 
million of men instructed in military exercises. The allusion in the circular 
to one more of the great European difficulties having been resolved without 
any very considerable amount of disturbance, makes us naturally ask when 
all those thorny questions will be settled, which for the last fifty years have 
kept all the European nations in a state of armed truce. America has the 
advantage over us. Iler difficulties were soon over, her enormous army 
could be immediately disbanded, her powerful fleet quickly laid up, and no 
heavy tax laid upon her industry to keep up armaments to watch her neigh- 
bours. Then the United States are one powerful state on the American conti- 
nent, surrounded by weak ones; a very safe position, which the Monroe 
doctrine is intended to perpetuate. In Europe, however, we have had all sorts 
of difficulties, and a number of almost equally. powerful States, having sources 
of disagreement among them, which could hardly have been settled by a peace- 
able solution. There were the Italian and the German questions, now happily 
disposed of, and there remains still the Eastern question, as one of first-class 
magnitude. There are signs that it is approaching maturity, and we must all 
heartily wish that such may be the case. Until it is settled there can be no 
important diminution of military and naval armaments by the great Powers of 
Europe; and nearly three times the total produce of our present income-tax 
must be expended beyond what would otherwise be needed to keep up our land 
and sea forces. If this unfortunate question, then, were once resolved, what 
taxes might be remitted, what an improvement in the condition of our working 
classes, what progress in the payment of the national debt ! Until this question 
VOL. VI. K K 
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be settled, we must go on devoting our best energies to providing ourselves with 
the most murderous weapons, and, as a nation, sheathing ourselves with steel 
like a knight of the middle ages. What a lamentable and ridiculous result for 
the civilisation of the nineteenth century! Let us get out of our false position 
as fast as we can, and to do this we must promote to the utmost of our power 
the solution of the Eastern question ;—but warily, cautiously, longsightedly, 
remembering that the island England is the heart of the body politic ; but that 
we have a distant empire, where our interests and our honour are deeply 
engaged, the safety of which must not be compromised by any arrangements 
which may be entered into. 





The most fortunate man in Europe is probably at this moment the King of 
Prussta. If the saying be true, that no man can be said to be fortunate until 
he dies, it may also be said with equal truth that it is only when a man is in 
the grave that we can say whether he has been unfortunate or not. Fortune 
is in truth a fickle goddess, who seldom fayours those in old age who haye not 
known how to win her in their youth; but this rule, too, is not without excep- 
tions, as has been proved by the example of the King of Prussia. 

This monarch, who is close upon seventy, has neither been fortunate in 
youth nor in manhood. He was brought up with excessive strictness and 
pedantry, and had to listen from his childhood upwards to the reproach 
that his elder brother, the late Frederick William IV., surpassed him in 
every kind of talent. He threw himself with more industry than ability 
into military studies, commanded for thirty years at numberless parades, 
unceasingly busied himself with military details, often plagued both himself 
and his soldiers with very unnecessary matters, and knew so much about 
every regimental button of the whole of the Prussian army, that he at last 
thought himself a great general, and yearned after the moment in which 
he would be able to measure his strength and that of his army with some 
enemy, which he would have preferred to be France. He had taken part in 
the war of independence against Napoleon, but only in his youth, when he occu- 
pied a subordinate position which gave him no scope for the development of his 
military talents. He therefore wished for a great war, but long wished for it in 
vain. Instead of a war, the revolution of 1848 broke out. He could now only 
employ the military qualities which he had hoped to use against a foreign 
enemy, against the revolutionists who fought at the barricades in Berlin, but, 
whether he was seized with a sudden fit of tardiness, or was obliged to follow 
the orders of his royal brother, he allowed the people who attacked the palace to 
enter it, instead of defending it to the utmost, while he fled to London in order 
to avoid the unpopularity which was attached to his name. 

Tn fighting the revolutionists of Baden he also won no laurels. The revo- 
lutionary army which had collected round the remnants of the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment was, it is true, at length dispersed, but the Prussians, whose numbers 
were ten times those of the enemy, suffered reverses in this unequal contest 


which they would never have been exposed to under more skilful leadership, 
and the Prusian military tribunals acted with such severity against the van- 
quished under the presidency of the prince, that the latter is to this day cordi- 
ally detested in the whole of Southern Germany, and especially in Baden. 
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At court in Berlin his position was also anything but a pleasant one. He 
had for years been on terms of merely formal courtesy with his brother, whose 
character was the very opposite of his own; and his position became utterly 
intolerable in consequence of the coldness which existed between his wife and 
the queen. He came more and more seldom to Berlin, where the Kreuzzeitung 
party intrigued against him at court unceasingly, and often in the coarsest way. 
The heir presumptive thus lived in a sort of exile; and the childless king, 
although he had long been sickly, would not die. At length he was attacked 
by a disease of the brain, which made it necessary to establish a regency, and 
from that time forward the life of the prince, now King William I., became a 
brighter one; for, thanks to the evil reputation which attached to his former 
opponents, the Arewzzeitung men, in the whole country, he at length attained a 
certain popularity, and entered on the duties of the regency accompanied by 
the best wishes of the people. 

King William is a man who cannot very well do without popularity ; the first 
days of his regency were therefore perhaps the happiest he had known since he 
was a boy. Unfortunately his happiness was not of long duration. He could 
not agree with the Liberal party and the weak-minded Ministers with which it 
had provided him, and by degrees he fell into the power of those very Kreuz- 
zeitung men who had embitttered his life when he was Crown Prince, and who 
at length pressed upon him Herr von Bismarck as Premier. It cost him a hard 
struggle before he could decide on such an appointment, and it gave him great 
pain to perceive that though he desired nothing more than to be honoured as 
the father of his people, he was no longer cheered by his Berliners in the 
streets; but he was still impressed with the firm conviction that all he had 
done was for the good of his country. 

Fortunate old man! that which he had aspired to for half a century has been 
given him towards the decline of his life: first, a little war against Denmark, 
and a short time after a great, unprecedently glorious and brilliant war against 
Austria, the formidable neighbour of Prussia in Germany. He has hailed his 
son and the princes of his house as victors on the battle-field of Kéniggriitz, where 
he himself nominally held the chief command ; he has made Prussia the master 
of Germany and the powerful neighbour of France; he has (as he may himself 
honestly believe) been selected by God as the special instrument of his provi- 
dence; he has proved to his people that he understands more about military 
matters than the Liberal deputies in the Chamber, who wished to baulk his 
plan for the organisation of his army; and he has finally entered his capital in 
triumph at the head of his victorious troops, in the midst of the enthusiastic 
rejoicings of the whole population, which is generally not over-disposed to make 
any very strong demonstrations of feeling. These are in truth moments of 
great happiness, such as few monarchs haye enjoyed at so advanced an age. 

The military solemnity was worthy of the occasion. When 208 guns, taken 
from the enemy in a few days, can be placed side by side as trophies, while the 
enemy cannot boast of a single gun won in battle from his adversary, the 
victory really requires no further ornament. But Berlin is rich in artists and 
the taste for art; the space between the Brandenburg-gate and the Castle is 
perhaps more suitable than any that can be found in the other capitals of 
Kurope for holiday pomp; the troops richly deserved to have an unequalled 
reception; and so universal is the enthusiasm in the country in consequence of 
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its increase of power that no unpleasant remembrance of the past, no anxious 
cares for the future, diminish the general exultation. Those two days were 
indeed such holidays as had perhaps not been seen since the triumphal proces- 
sions of ancient Rome before it fell through the self-will of its Czesars. 

Similar rejoicings, though accompanied by less magnificence, celebrated the 
return of the troops to the other larger and smaller towns of the monarchy. 
These were no demonstrations got up to order, as often happens; no sham 
festivals prepared by the authorities, at which the people, always glad to see 
a show, collect in crowds, without thinking or feeling much about its object ; 
they were real national holidays, at which wives could at length again embrace 
their long absent husbands, fathers their sons, sisters their brothers, and 
maidens their lovers. In such happy moments the severest of Catos does not 
think of what and who brought on the war, of broken treaties, violated rights, 
and diplomatic disputes, regarding the Power by whom this war was begun. 
Individual feelings are stronger than feelings of right, and those who are happy 
prefer to look before than behind. Notwithstanding this, it is remarkable that 
at most of the solemnities which have been celebrated in Prussia, during the 
last few days, Count Bismarck, the creator of the present situation, has been 
less honoured than might have been expected. If the Prussian people cannot 
shut out the fact that it has to thank the determination of this man above all 
for its brilliant successes on the fields of diplomacy and battle, its moral instinct 
yet recoils from burning too much incense before him. Prussia has not yet 
reached the stage of unconditional adoration for him; nor has it lost all remem- 
brance, in the noise of victory and power, of the events of the last four years. 

As for the Count himself, it must be said to his honour that there is a 
remarkable change in his conduct towards the Chamber. Since the world has 
bowed down before his successes, and in its often only too extravagant praises 
of his genius seemed to have done its utmost to make him haughty and arro- 
gant, he appears before the representatives of the people with far more modera- 
tion and modesty than before. His object is unmistakably to foster the 
harmony which has lately sprung up between them and the Government in 
order to be able to show to foreign powers a Prussia united on all sides. He 
is not nearly so intoxicated with victory asthe masses, and thinks of the possible 
conflicts which Prussia may yet have to endure before she consolidates her 
power and realises his ultimate aim, namely, her dominion over the whole of 
Germany. He is, therefore, only consistent from his own point of view when 
he asks the Chamber for supplies, in order that Prussia might be armed against 
all eventualities, both militarily and financially. He requires that from 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 of thalers may be always lying in the treasury at 
the disposal of the Government, and evidently looks upon this perpetual reserve 
as equally important with the king’s new reserve battalions. From his own 
point of view he is undoubtedly right. At the same time no Minister has ever 
asked in time of peace for a more important vote of confidence, and it will be 
difficult to find an instance in the history of Constitutional States where a free 
representative assembly has agreed to such a demand. It means nothing less 
than asking for the most unconditional support to the future policy of the 
Government, and for the restoration of the Chamber to such a position that 
the Government might be able to conduct its foreign policy and wage war on 
its own account, and against the will of the Chamber. To this, however, Count 
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Bismarck replied that such confidence is necessary in order to steer Prussia 
clear of the dangers which still threaten her, and that the ministry had shown 
itself worthy of this degree of confidence by its acts. He urged the House to 
consider the Bill from a political stand-point, and place the Government in a 
position to defend what had been gained. He maintained that the spirit of 
conciliation had not yet entered the Imperial Court of Vienna with the con- 
clusion of peace; that the Eastern question might lead to serious European 
difficulties ; and that in time of danger, with the money-market in an unfavour- 
able condition, the Government would not be able to raise a loan. Should no 
such circumstances arise, no money would be expended by the Government 
without the approval of the House. He concluded by appealing once more to 
the House to trust the Government, and by declaring that the Ministry accepted 
the compromise as proposed by Mr. Michaelis’ amendment. This amendment 
was passed on the 25th instant by a large majority, and thus the danger of 
another interminable conflict between the Government and the Chamber has 
been removed. 

Count Bismarck does not show himself so yielding to the King of Saxony as 
he does to the Chamber. Notwithstanding the high protection which the latter 
has obtained from the Austrian and French Courts, he will in the end haye to 
accept the terms offered him by Prussia. In some subordinate matters probably 
some concessions will be made to him (thus, perhaps, he will be allowed to 
keep a small detachment of his troops'as a guard for his palace in Dresden) ; 
but this will make no difference in the main point, and the nominally inde- 
pendent king will practically become a vassal of Prussia, when his army has 
sworn allegiance to King William I., and the diplomatic representation of 
his country has passed into Prussian hands. There is already talk of increasing 
the Saxon army under the leadership of Prussia, of nearly doubling the present 
military budget, and of organising the army after the Prussian model. If if 
is further considered that Dresden will be converted into a fortress, it will not 
be too much to say that the King of Saxony will henceforward be far more like a 
prisoner of war than an independent monarch ; and if we take away the shadow 
of sovereignty which is left to him, he is but little better off than the sovereigns 
of Hanover, Cassel, and Nassau, whose territories have been declared forfeit ; 
and as regards any hopes he may have for the future, we really, now that 
matters have arrived at their present state, have no wish that such hopes may 
be realised. As the development of Germany proceeds, the King of Saxony will 
have to be satisfied if in a few years he is permitted, like the Elector of Hesse 
Cassel, to reside as a wealthy private gentleman in one of his palaces. 

There is as little that is definite and satisfactory to report from Austria now 
as there was a fortnight ago. No ray of light has yet penetrated the chaos 
which prevails there. While the state of siege is still maintained at Vienna, the 
Czechs have shown by their recent abominable persecutious of the Jews at 
Prague, that they are more fitted for the times of Ziska than for our modern 
civilisation; and the conduct of the Magyars at Pesth proves that they are 
determined to take every advantage of the difficulties of the Hofburg at Vienna. 
The withdrawal of Count Esterhazy from the government, in which he had no 
ostensible place, but was only thereby enabled to exercise with greater effect 
his prejudicial influence, may doubtless be looked upon as the sign of a liberal 
tendency ; but beyond this nothing tangible has as yet occurred, and the dis- 
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content at Pesth in consequence of the delay in appointing a Hungarian Ministry 
is daily increasing. Meanwhile the re-organisation of the army is being seriously 
proceeded with at Vienna, and neither the Emperor nor the present commander- 
in-chief, the Archduke Albert, will show any want of zeal in this point. But 
Austria has had only too many paper organisations, which either never turn 
into flesh and blood, or prove failures when they are tried; and it is a bad omen 
for the one now about to be introduced that the command of the army will be 
separated from the Ministry of War—a separation whose disadvantages we 
bitterly felt during the Crimean war, and against which we haye since striven 
in vain with endless expedients. 

The feeling against Prussia continues to be very strong at Munich, Stuttgart, 
Dresden, Hanover, Frankfort, and, above all, at Vienna. A great deal of water 
will have to flow down the Rhine, the Main, and the Danube before this feeling 
is changed ; and it will now be Prussia’s chief task thoroughly to reconcile the 
annexed territories with their position, by exercising a temperate rule over them, 
before new warlike complications, which are slumbering in the background, 
again put her power to the test. 


Although reports are current that Russia is concentrating troops in Bessarabia 
and on the Austrian frontier, there are no indications of any important moye- 
ment of forces in these parts. Soldiers on two and three years’ furlough have 
orders to hold themselves in readiness, and no further leave of absence is at 
present allowed to those employed in the military service. 

The recent attempt on the life of the Emperor has naturally caused much 
sensation in all quarters. Very few details relative thereto have been as yet 
suffered to transpire here. The general impression that more than one person 
is concerned in the atrocious act seems to prevail. Fortunately, the criminal 
is neither a Pole nor a foreigner, otherwise another outburst of indignation 
would have ensued against the non-orthodox inhabitants of this country. 
Loyal demonstrations are now the order of the day, and in the southern por- 
tion of the empire they are, we believe, sincere. 

Of the financial position of the empire, it is merely necessary to say that, 
with nothing but an inconyertible paper currency, the exchanges are pro- 
gressing very unfavourably to Russia, the rouble value having within the last 
three years declined about 35 per cent. The issue of an inland lottery loan in 
the autumn of 1864 for 100,000,000 roubles, and another similar loan for a 
like amount in the early part of the current year, ostensibly for the purpose of 
enabling the Government to extend railway communications, but only partially 
employed for that object, are operations ill suited to promote the well-being of 
the country, and must in every case divert much working capital from trade for 
investment that cannot speedily become remunerative. 





The events in CANDIA are daily becoming of a more threatening character, 
and it really seems as if the dreaded Eastern question, after having been laid to 
rest for ten years, were about to re-open in a more formidable shape than ever. 
At first the insurgents, hoping to win the support of the guaranteeing Powers, 
assigned as the only ground of their rising, the non-fulfilment, by the Turkish 
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authorities in the island, of the hatti-humayoun of the 3rd of February, 1856, 
which guaranteed to the Christians in the empire an equality of rights with the 
Mussulmans. Although, however, the “high value” of this decree was 
‘‘ recognised ” by the Powers at the Conference of Paris, they in no way bound 
themselves to see to the fulfilment of its provisions. It is true that in the Treaty 
of Paris of 1856 the independence and integrity of Turkey were guaranteed, on 
the condition ‘‘ that she should recognise and sanction the political and religious 
rights of the Christians in the Hast;’’ but no definition of these rights is con- 
tained in the treaty, and in acknowledging the receipt of the hatti-humayoun, 
the powers expressly declared ‘‘ that they did not arrogate to themselves any 
right to interfere with the relations existing between the Sultan and his sub- 
jects.” Such an interference, in fact, would have been irreconcilable with the 
independence of Turkey, which the powers had bound themselves to preserve. 
The hopes of the Candiote insurgents, therefore, were disappointed. Neither 
England nor France would stir a finger in their behalf, and their ainbassadors 
very properly confined themselves to representing to the Turkish Cabinet the 
necessity for making concessions and refraining from any rash proceedings 
against the insurgents. 

The complaints of the Candiote Christians against the Government were 
of a vague character. The ‘national assembly of the Candiotes,” in their 
despatches to the representatives of the guaranteeing powers, say a great deal 
about ‘‘ abuses” and ‘‘arbitrary conduet” on the part of the authorities, and the 
necessity of their taking up arms in defence of ‘‘ their honour and their lives and 
properties,” but they do not make a single specific charge against the Turks in 
respect of their conduct before the insurrection began. Still less definite is the 
important memorandum of the Greek Government on this subject, which does not 
seem to have attracted as much attention in Hngland as it deserves. This memo- 
randum begins by stating that ‘‘ the island of (rete has, during the last four 
mouths, been passing through a crisis, the prolongation of which is a proof of the 
importance of the motives which have provoked it, and the inefficiency of the 
means employed to appease it.’ It is hardly to be expected, perhaps, that the 
Foreign Minister at Athens should acknowledge that the insurrection was not 
caused by the misgovernment of the Turks, but by Greek agitators, who 
attempted, while the attention of Hurope was still absorbed by the all-engross- 
ing events in Germany, to wrest Candia from the ‘lurkish rule and annex it to 
Greece. In this sense the ‘‘ motives”? which provoked the insurrection are 
unquestionably important, and if Turkey has failed to prevent the outbreak, 
that has been her misfortune rather than her fault. This, however, is not, as may 
be supposed, the view taken by the Greek Cabinet. It goes on to say that ‘‘ the 
situation tends to aggravate the sutlerings of the Cretans,” and that Greece 
‘*would be wanting to her mission as the first Christian state in the Kast if she 
did not raise her voice in favour of her brothers of Candia, oppressed by the mis- 
fortunes of a bad adininistration, surrounded by numerous troops, and having 
everything to fear from Turkish fanaticism and the measures which have been 
ordered against them.” In another passage the “situation” is described as 
follows :—-‘‘ An administration of justice which does not offer any of the gua- 
rantees that in Nurope make this institution the principal basis of all social order ; 
oppressive taxes, unjustly distributed and collected in a manner which renders 
exactions inevitable; daily abuses of authority; absence of eyery means of 
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intellectual culture; and repression of the aspirations of the people towards 
Christian civilisation.” For this formidable array of grievances the Greek 
Government knows the remedy, but hesitates to say what it is. ‘To put 
together notorious facts, and trace a faithful picture of this dangerous situation, 
was for the Government of his Majesty an easy task; it would be far more diffi- 
cult for it to give an opinion regarding the measures which alone can guarantee 
to the Cretans an existence more in conformity with their history and the 
exigencies of civilisation and justice.” 

This significant passage, which closes the memorandum, evidently points to 
an annexation of the island to Greece; and the Cretans have now openly pro- 
claimed this to be their policy. That it was their policy all along there cannot 
be the slightest doubt; and although the Turkish authorities probably committed 
abuses, as they usually do when they have Christians under them, there is no 
proof whatever that these abuses produced the insurrection. It is important to 
bear this fact in mind, as it is indicative of an awakening of the national spirit 
among the Greeks of Turkey which may be productive of very serious danger 
to the empire. From the island of Samos and Albania appeals against the 
Turkish rule have already reached the representatives of the guaranteeing 
Powers, and in Albania these appeals have been followed by an armed move- 
ment, which promises to give the Turkish troops in that province no little 
trouble. The Albanians, like the Cretans, hevye sent their women and children 
to Greece, and seem to be preparing for a desperate effort to shake off the 
Turkish yoke. The governor of the province, Husni Pasha, has been dismissed 
for having permitted the movement to acquire such development; but it may 
be doubted whether, with the few troops at his command, he could have opposed 
to it any effectual resistance. 

Nor is the revolutionary spirit which is now convulsing Turkey confined in 
the Greek populations of the empire. Among the Roumans and Slavonians a 
new plan of a so-called ‘‘ Danubian Confederation,” established on the ruins ot 
Turkey and Austria, has found great favour. Prince Michael, of Servia, who 
has placed himself at the head of a movement in this sense, is strengthening his 
army, and cultivates friendly relations with the neighbouring states of Roumania 
and Montenegro, which he hopes to draw into the Confederation. The plan is 
in itself a visionary one, for the Slavonian peoples are too disunited to form 
themselves into a Confederation, but it shows the existence of strong separatist 
tendencies in the Slayonian provinces of Turkey, and the Ottoman Government 
is so sensible of the importance of the movement that it has concentrated an 
army on the Drina and another at Novi Bazar, on the frontiers of Servia and 
Montenegro, with the object of preyenting the entrance of Servian agents or 
troops into Bulgaria. 


Sept. 27th. 
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THE CoAL QUESTION; AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE PROGRESS OF THE 
NATION, AND THE PROBABLE EXHAUSTION OF ouR CoAL-MinEs. By 
W. 5S. JEvons, M.A. Second edition. London: Macmillan, 1866. 


MAny a good book has a slow sale, and rarely is a second edition of a scientific 
work called for in a year’s time. Perhaps Mr. Jevons’ yolume might have 
shared the unkind fate of others had it not been for the late speech of Mr. Mill 
on the national debt, and for Mr. Gladstone’s last budget. Happily it has been 
otherwise, and this edition has followed the former so closely that there is 
little difference between them, excepting in the addition of a very imperfect 
Index—which, however, is the only weak part of the book—and of some twenty 
pages of Preface, in great part devoted to the summary annihilation of adverse 
critics. The first edition, however, was so carefully written that few corrections 
were needed. 

Mr? Jevons first corrects some misunderstandings that may have occurred, 
and explains that by ‘‘ exhaustion of our coal-mines,” he does not mean the 
extraction of the last ton of coal in the country, but simply that state of things 
in which coal will be so difficult and expensive to get that we shall not be able 
to use it for manufactures in competition- with the countries which may then 
haye vast quantities of easily got coal. Neither does he mean py ‘“‘the end” 
the sudden downfall of the nation, but the end of its present progressive state. 
It should be remembered, however, that to be stationary, or to progress but 
slightly, is to fall back comparatively, as in such case other nations must pro- 
gress and work their way ahead of us. 

The author also briefly treats of ourduties at the present time, whilst the nation 
is prosperous ; duties which cannot be put off without danger to a time when we 
may be less able to perform them, and states his conviction that we ought to make 
it a national matter to do away with that large amount of ignorance and vice 
which characterise a great part of our lower orders, and on which ‘‘ the whole 
structure of our wealth and refined civilisation is built.”” He thinks that one 
‘indispensable measure” for lessening these evils, and for giving the next 
generation a better education than the present, is a restriction on the employ- 
ment of children. The able preface ends with an answer to the notion that it is 
not good, because discouraging, for us to think of future national weakness :— 
‘‘Eyen the habitual contemplation of death injures no man of any strength of 
mind. It rather nerves him to think and act justly while it is yet day.” 

More cannot be done here than to give a short analysis of the book and of its 
line of argument. After giving a sketch of the plan of his work, Mr. Jeyons 
notices what has been published before on the subject, and remarks that the 
‘so-called estimates of duration ” which have been made from time to time ‘ are 
no such thing, but only compendious statements how many times the coal 
existing in the earth exceeds the quantity annually drawn.’ Having accepted 
Mr. Hull’s estimate’ of the existing quantity in Britain as the latest and the 
most trustworthy, he then says ‘‘ that the exact quantity of coal existing is a 
less important point in this question than the rate at which our consumption 

(1) The Coal-Fields of Great Britain. 2nd edition. London: Stamford, 1864. 
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increases,” or, in other words, the inquiry belongs to the science of statistics 
rather than to geology. The latter, however, is not by any means disre- 
garded by our author, who supplies a short and clear account of the ‘ Geological 
Aspect of the Question,” which shows that he is not only well read in this part 
of tho subject, but also well understands it. 

Then follows a chapter on the cost of coal-mining, the conclusion drawn being 
that there is no danger of our reaching a limit of deep mining from physical 
impossibility, but that what we must look forward to is a limit of commercial 
possibility. ‘The increase in the price of coal that has taken place is next 
noticed, but from this we must pass on to the three following chapters, which treat 
of “inventions in regard to the use of coal.” ‘The first of these may be summed 
in the author's words as follows :—-‘* Almost all the arts we practised in England, 
until within the last century, were of Continental origin,” und ‘* almost all the 
arts and inventions we have of late contributed spring from our command of 
coal,” In the second, Mr. Jevons disposes of the not uncommon idea that the 
economy of coal from improvements im machinery will cause a decrease in the 
consumption: it is that very economy which will give rise to a great increase 
in the use of machinery, and consequently to a further consumption of coal ; 
just as the lowering of heavy dues has led to increased demand, and sometimes 
ulso to increased revenue. ‘The third of these chapters proves that there is no 
likelihood of finding a substitute for coal as a source of power. Wind is too 
uncertain ; water is too limited; electricity pre-supposes the use of coal for the 
extraction of the necdful metals, &e. 

Three chapters are then given to the consideration of several social and 
statistical questions ; and it is shown that since the beginning of the century 
our consumption of coal per head has increased fourfold; that within sixty 
years our export of crude iron has increased two-hundred-and-forty-fivefold ; 
and that inanufactures dependent on coal and iron, as nearly all are, have pro- 
gressed ina like way. The general conclusion therefrom is, that our develop- 
ment as a nation progresses in a geometrical, not in an arithmetical series, 

The author then speaks of the consumption of coal, and notices a correction 
made since his first edition was published, in the returns of coal got in the 
years 1861-4, which, however, he does not avail himself of, although it adds 
to the amounts for those years, and thereby slightly strengthens his conclu- 
sion. ‘This conclusion, the chief point of the book, 1s as follows :-—Our average 
yearly increase in the consumption of coal is at the rate of about 34 per cent. 
If we go on at that rate the consumption in the year 1961 will be about 
two thousand six hundred millions of tons; and the total amount consumed in 
the hundred and ten years from 1861 to 1970 will be a hundred thousand 
million tons, which is more than Mr. ILull’s estimate of all the available coal in 
the kingdom. Mr. Jevons, however, thinks that we cannot long keep up the 
present rate of increase; but ho insists, and we fear rightly, that the check 
which it will receive will be the sign of that ‘‘ exhaustion,” or greatly increased 
cost and difficulty of winning the coal, which he forctells. Ma. Hunt's last 
return (for 1865) bears out the author’s conclusions, ninety-eight million tons 
being the yield of that year, some five millions more than that of 1864, ‘The 
exact quantity of coal which we still have is of secondary importance in this 
argument, for the yearly consumption grows so fust that each successive year 
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tells more and more on the lessened remainder, so that ‘* were our coal half as 
abundant again as Mr. Hull states, the effect would only be to defer the climax 
of our growth perhaps for one generation.” It must be remarked, however, 
that Mr. Jevons’ calculation of the rate of our yearly increase in the consump- 
tion of coal is most likely too high; for in each successive year the returns of 
coul raised are more exact, and nearer to the truth; and therefore the constant 
increase is In some measure owing to this greater exactness, the yield of former 
years being more underrated than that of later years. 

The chapter on the export and import of coal successfully combats the notion 
that when our supplies are gone we may import from America, Of course the 
factories will be where the coal is. And the conclusion that must be drawn 
from the account of the coal-resources of different countries is that North 
America is the only country where they can compare with our own, which 
indeed they vastly exceed. It is somewhat strange, perhaps, that Mr. Jevons 
has not gone into the probable effect of the decrease of British coal on other 
Nuropean countries, all of which have far less coal than we have. 

A good account of the progress of our iron-works follows ; then an analysis of 
our trading relations with other countries ; and then a disquisition on taxes and 
the national debt, in which the author opposes any export duty on coal, which 
really ** would be equivalent to a duty on outward tonnage,” and therefore a 
burden to navigation (for coal is in fact taken out as ballast); and also any excise 
duty on coal, as every manufactured article would be indirectly taxed thereby ; 
but he suggests that we might lighten the burden of posterity by reducing the 
national debt, instead of making constant demands for the remission of taxes. 

In his ‘* Concluding Reflections,” Mr. Jevons eloquently describes the part 
which our country has had to play in the world’s history, and remarks that 
‘** Britain may contract to her former littleness, and her people be again distin- 


guished for homely and hardy virtues, for a clear intellect, and a regard for 


law, rather than for brilliancy and power. But our name and race, our language, 
S , 


history, and literature, our love of freedom, and our instincts of self-govern- 
ment, will live in a world-wide sphere.” 

After carefully reading this book we cannot but feel that it has been written 
in a fair and open spirit, with much careful research, and a thorough method of 
reasoning. Moreover it is in good plain English, and in a yery pleasant style, 
so as to be anything but the dry reading which many would expect. ‘Those 
who disagree with Mr. Jevons’ agreoments will have a very hard fight in 
trying to disprove them, and we fear that they will not even then sucecved, 
though we heartily hope that they may be able to soften them, however slightly. 

One remark in conclusion: the author has supported his views so ubly, that 
he has every right to ask that they may be treated ‘with candour, not 
separating any statement from its qualifications and conditions ;’’ and it is to 
be hoped that he will not again have to complain of unfair treatment. His 
views can, indeed, be met only in fair fight by good argument; and even should 
they be disproved, which scems improbable, the book would not lose its 
value as an example of sound reasoning. W. WHITAKER. 
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Across Mexico In 1864-5. By W. H. Buttock. Macmillan and Co. 
London and Cambridge. 1866. 


THE name of Mexico is a word of power, which calls up instantly in our 
imagination visions of ancient wealth and splendour, of modern adventure 
and romance, and of tropical scenery in its most luxuriant magnificence. At 
present, moreover, a special interest attaches to this country, as being the sc>ne 
of a great political experiment, undertaken by the most powerful and far- 
sighted of modern statesmen. A final attempt is now in progress to restore 
Mexico to that place among the nations, for which she appears to have been 
fitted by nature. Mr. Bullock, who has travelled and seen much on this side of 
the Atlantic, gives us his impressions of the Mexicans and their country, as he 
saw them during the progress of this experiment, little more than a year ago, 
As to its ultimate success he appears to be far from sanguine, although the only 
hope for Mexico seems to lie in foreign intervention, and there can be little 
doubt that the Americans are watching for the evacuation of Mexico by the 
French, almost as eagerly as the Italians for the departure of the garrison of 
Rome. Doubtful as is the future of Mexico, disturbed and impoverished as is 
its present condition, still things are now better than they have been for many 
along day. French intervention has, at least, conferred some security on life 
and property ; it is now possible in some districts for a proprietor to reside at his 
country-seat, as safely perhaps as if he were in Ireland; and wherever Mr. 
Bullock went he found that nine-tenths of the well-to-do inhabitants were 
favourable to the Imperial réyime. 

Mr. Bullock landed at Vera Cruz in November, 1864, went up by Puebla to 
the capital, where he stayed seyen weeks; thence he proceeded by Morelia to 
Guadalajara, from which city he made an expedition to San Blas, on the shores 
of the Pacific. He returned to Mexico by Guanajato, and the fertile plains of 
1 Bajio; then, taking a new ropite down to the shores of the Gulf, by the 
silver mines of Real del Monte, and the splendid scenery of the Huasteca, he 
arrived at Tampico in time for the steamer of March 28th, 1865. He thus 
traversed the most interesting and important part of the Mexican dominions, 
but is quite unable to conceal his disappointment as regards the whole of the 
great table-land of Anahuac, and especially the fumous valley where stands the 
capital itself. Sadly changed, indeed, is its appearance since the days of 
Montezuma. Dreary morasses, salt incrustations, black ditches, sandy roads, 
ruinous villages, square fields with maguey fences, the whole surrounded by 
barren mountains denuded of timber. Such is the landscape around the 
so-called Venice of the New World. The lakes have shrunk away from her 
walls, while the snow-capped volcanoes alone remain unchanged, and maguifi- 
cent as when they were objects of worship to the Aztecs. If the face of nature 
has undergone so great a change, we must not feel surprised to hear that 
scarcely a monument remains of the ancient glories of Tenochtitlan; it has, 
indeed, been the special care of the Roman Catholic priesthood to destroy every- 
thing which might recall the old religion to the minds of the natives. A few 
ruined pyramids, or teocallis, and a carved calendar stone seem to be the only 
visible relics of the Aztec empire, the conquest of which by a handful of 
Spanish adventurers reads more like a fairy tale than does any other historical 
narrative claiming to be authentic. But, allowing for much exaggeration, we 
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still cannot doubt that, fully four centuries ago, there existed in Mexico a great 
and wealthy kingdom, founded on the ruins of an older and probably superior 
civilisation, while the rest of North America was peopled only with wandering 
hunter tribes. Mighty and flourishing States have now arisen where there was 
primeval forest in the time of Hernando Cortes; but the scene of his brilliant 
exploits has had a most disastrous history ever since he landed in 1519. 

Three centuries of Spanish oppression and misgovernment have been followed 
by fifty years of anarchy and civil war. Foreign intervention has lately sub- 
stituted an empire for a republic, and any day may bring us the news that by 
foreign intervention the republic has been restored. By a singular fatality the 
fairest regions of the tropical New World seem doomed to perpetual anarchy. 
With every advantage of soil and climate, the greater part of Mexico is 
practically a desert ; it is Jamaica on a larger scale. In India one may pass in 
a descent of a few miles from ice and snow to the region of sugar-canes, and 
may see growing on the same mountain slopes the deodara, teak-tree, tea 
plant, cinchona, coffee plant, and banana, while the plains beneath are covered 
with rice and cotton, and the sea-coast fringed with a forest of palms. With a 
thrifty, industrious, docile race of inhabitants, under a just and powerful 
government, Mexico might rival British India, but in tropical America these 
essential elements of prosperity are not to be found. Lurope may provide the 
wage-fund and the market for produce; she may even establish a strong and 
responsible government, but failing an ample supply of native labour, foreign 
energy and capital can never produce national wealth. 

About two-thirds of the Mexican population are of pure Indian race; these 
are in general poor, and much given to habits of intemperance; as a rule, they 
show little interest in politics, and rarely take up arms for either side, although 
Juarez himself is a full-blooded Indian. The rest of the population consists of 
Mestizos, or half-breeds, and a small minority of pure European descent. 
Except in gambling, they are listless and indolent in the highest degree, caring 
for little beyond pulque and papiros, and leaving all enterprises, such as 
mining, banking, planting, in the hands of foreigners. They are remarkably 
polite to strangers, and hospitable also, as might be expected in a country 
where there are hardly any inns. Mr. Bullock was singularly fortunate 
throughout in his travelling companions, one of whom, Don Antonio Escandon, 
proved to him ‘a sort of Mexican Providence.” Altogether his luck was great, 
as he appears to have enjoyed perfect health, and he somehow escaped falling 
among brigands, of whom he heard much, but saw little. Tis friend Don 
Carlos was carried off by them, and ransomed for 6,000 dollars; had Mr. 
Bullock fallen into their hands he would probably have been put to death as a 
Frenchman. He only once encountered Juarists; it was very near Tampico, 
and they treated him well; in the interior, however, the name of ‘‘ Chinaco,” 
or Liberal, is synonymous with brigand, and strikes terror into all the 
peaceable inhabitants. 

The roads are dreadful, whether on plains or on mountains, being some- 
times a mere quicksand, sometimes a rough zig-zag track over rocks, and steep 
beyond anything in Switzerland ; twenty-eight mules may be seen harnessed 
to one vehicle, and struggling on desperately amid yells, blows, and volleys of 
stones. <A railway is now in progress from Santa Cruz to the capital. With 
the present means of communication in a country nearly four times the size of 
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France, it cannot be matter for astonishment that the central authority is little 
felt in the remote provinces, and that the French troops find the brigands 
rather troublesome to deal with, especially where the country is well-wooded, as 
in Michoachan. In this picturesque province Mr. Bullock saw something of 
‘‘hacienda” life; sport he had none, scarcely secing a single wild animal 
during his travels in Mexico. He gives an amusing account of carnival 
festivities, which are kept up with much enthusiasm, although religious obser- 
vances in general are at a discount, most of the churches being in ruins, and 
many districts without a parish priest. It is noticeable, however, that schools 
have been lately re-opened, which were closed during the tenure of office by 
Juarez. The Mexican law gives great encouragement to mining adventurers, 
who may compel the owner of the soil to part with his property by simply 
*‘denouncing”’ it as containing precious minerals. In an excellent coloured 
map of Central Mexico Mr. Bullock has illustrated the remarkable configura- 
tion of surface, which confers on the country a threefold climate. The “tierra 
caliente’ extends from the sea level to an elevation of 3,000 feet; the climate 
is of course tropical, and deadly to Europeans. Above this a zone of extreme 
fertility and delightful climate extends along the slopes of the great table- 
Jand, with an average breadth of 70 miles. ‘This carthly paradise is the ‘tierra 
templada.”” Higher still lies the ‘ tierra fria,” embracing the valley of Mexico, 
which stands 7,000 feet above the sea. This region is arid and treeless, but 
when irrigated produces good crops of cereals. The slopes of the loftier 
mountains, rising far above this elevation, are covered with dense forests of oak 
and pine, the limit of perpetual snow being at a height of 12,000 feet. The 
colouring of the map shows how, in the interior, verdure and fertility are found 
only in a ‘‘ barranca,” or on a mountain peak. At the average height of the 
great plateau the rapid evaporation parches up all animal and vegetable life. 
Davip WEDDERBURN. 


REMINISCENCES OF A BENGAL CIviniAn. By Wititam Epwarps, B.C.S. 
y ’ 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


WHILE yet a very young man, entering for the first time upon the active duties 
of life, Mr. Edwards formed the laudable resolution of keeping a faithful record 
of whatever interesting events might befall him during his career as a Bengal 
Civilian. It so chanced that many strange and startling experiences did fall to 
his lot, among which, not the least vexatious, perhaps, was the destruction of all 
his cherished letters and manuscripts at the outbreak of the great Indian rebel- 
lion. This misadyenture is the more to be regretted because, not only was he 
himself an exceptionally shrewd observer, but it was also his good fortune to be 
employed in the political department of the service, by which he was enabled 
to see face to face, what others beheld, as in a glass, darkly. The disastrous 
retreat from Cabul, avenged but not redeemed by Pollock’s victorious cam- 
paign,—the blundering, if successful, struggle at Maharajpore, at which he 

yas present, in immediate and perilous attendance upon the Governor-General,— 
the two fearful contests with the Sikhs, where existence rather than empire was 
at stake,—and finally, that dread convulsion which revealed alike the spasmodic 
strength and the innate weakness of the British power in India; such were the 
notable episodes which, crowded within the brief space of thirty years, furnished 
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the Bengal Civilian with ample matter for his note-books, and of a kind that 
could never be quite effaced from memory. 

The lessons which Mr. Edwards appears to have learned from his eventful 
and troubled career, are only too nearly akin to the conclusions arrived at by the 
most illustrious of his predecessors. With Sir John Malcolm, he protests against 
the precipitancy of the progress that is being forced upon the natives, without 
reference to their capacity for appreciating innovations which belong to a totally 
different system of society. The British government, while actuated by the 
best intentions, has committed the fatal error of proceeding too much in adyance 
of public opinion. It has overlooked the important truth that all civilisation is 
spurious which does not permeate the habits of the people, their domestic 
usages and modes of thought. Intellectual and social improvements, to be 
permanent, must be introduced by degrees, and not by leaping over a century 
atatime. But India, as Mr. Edwards justly observes, is governed chiefly from 
Calcutta, and by men who know nothing of the interior of the country and its 
millions of inhabitants, except from official reports, and who consequently think 
and act ‘“‘as if India generally was similarly situated to Calcutta, as if the 
mind of the nation was in that forward state of social progress which would 
have been the case had it worked out for itself all existing improvements, 
instead of having them suddenly implanted from without.’ One little illustra- 
tion will suffice to show how widely apart are the Huropean and Asiatic points 
of view. When the late Maharajah of Puttialah ascended the throne on the 
death of his father, it was a matter of the most urgent importance to secure the 
goodwill of that prince and his subjects. Mr. Edwards was accordingly des- 
patched with rich presents, a swinud of investiture, an autograph letter from 
Lord Hardinge, and with general instructions to use every endeavour to conci- 
liate the young chief and his people, who were in a state of almost hostile 
excitement through Sir Harry Smith’s discomfiture at Buddiwal. The aspect 
of affairs, indeed, was so unpropitious, that the envoy found it necessary to 
exceed his authority, and to make promises on his own responsibility. First of 
all, he hinted at enlargement of territory, and the annexation of lands about to 
be wrested from the Sikhs, but his assurances were so coldly received that he 
lost no time in playing his trump card. He engaged that the salute to which 
his highness was entitled should be increased to such a number of guns as would 
place him at once on a level with the ancient Rajahs of Hindustan. This bait 
proved irresistible, and neither the Maharajah, nor his Wuzeer, attempted to con- 
ceal their satisfaction. What the practical prosaic Englishman has come to 
despise as childish and yainglorious, the sensitive Oriental still values more 
dearly than life or riches, for his tastes, feclings, knowledge, and opinions are 
all medieval. 

Again, Mr. Edwards agrees with Sir Thomas Munro, in deploring the moral 
and social debasement of the natives under the British rule. Since the subju- 
gation of the Greeks by the Turcomans, never has a people been so needlessly 
humiliated. Until very recently there was no opening of any kind for men of 
good family, or, indeed, for any native who cared to retain his self-respect. 
ven now, the landed gentry in most parts of India are subjected to all manner 
of slights, and openly treated as an inferior race. The old landed proprietary 
body, indeed, have been systematically deprived of all power and influence, and 
their estates brought to the hammer under the harsh and frequently unjust 
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action of our civil courts. But, though reduced to beggary, the representatives 
of the ancient families have never lost their hold upon the affections of their 
hereditary retainers and followers, and thus it came to pass, that when the 
insurrection broke out, the new landowners were summarily evicted by the 
rural population, and a large and influential class, who might have been made 
the firmest supporters of order, were compelled to range themselves on the side 
of the insurgents. Wherever the ancient feudal superiors had been left unmo- 
lested, tranquillity was preserved and the villagers went about their ordinary 
avocations with as much unconcern as if the land were at rest, and war and 
rapine far from its borders. One useful lesson, at least, has been taught by 
the mutiny, and that is the utter failure of the levelling system, a policy so 
cruel and heartless that it never deserved to succeed. 

Lastly, Mr. Edwards again and again re-echoes the warnings, so clearly 
uttered by Sir Charles Metcalfe, who never lost an occasion of registering his 
belief that our Indian empire is built upon a quicksand, and will some day 
crumble away and leave scarce a vestige behind. Our position in India is pre-' 
cisely analogous to that of the Turks in Europe—it is an encampment, sur- 
rounded on all sides by enemies, and tenable only so long as we command the 
seas, and can spare a sufficient force to crush the first demonstrations of hostility. 
It was not love of British rule, but fear of British bayonets, which prevented at 
the outset the warlike inhabitants of the Punjab from throwing in their lot with 
the revolted soldiery, and enabled the authorities in that province to disarm the 
sepoy regiments and overawe the malcontents, ‘‘ until the mass of the turbu- 
lent spirits among the Sikhs had been organised into armed bodies, marched out 
of the country, and let loose on Delhi and our old provinces.” But it cannot 
be too earnestly inculcated upon those who are responsible for the security of 
our Eastern possessions, that we have struck no root into the land, that we are 
merely strewed upon the surface,—ocean weeds scattered upon the shore,—and 
that the only result of our long usurpation has been the gradual formation of an 
Indian nationality adverse to foreign supremacy. The chief effect of our oppres- 
sively benevolent rule has been ‘‘ to fuse into a whole the previously discordant 
elements of native society, and to bind together, by a bond of common country, 
colour, and language, those whom we have been in the habit of considering as 
effectually and for ever separated by diversity of race and religion, and the 
insurmountable barrier of caste.” Hindoo and Mahommedan have gradually 
been drawn together to oppose a common danger, and it is undeniable that the 
followers of the Arabian prophet have become so completely Hindooised that 
there is actually less difference between them and the native idolaters than 
exists between different castes of the latter. Our tenure of India, therefore, 
is every year growing less certain. Another and far worse cataclysm than the 
last will assuredly burst upon us before another generation has passed away, 
unless more heed be paid to the teaching of such experienced and clearsighted 
observers as the Bengal Civilian, whose Reminiscences form a pleasant and 
even valuable addition to our Anglo-Indian literature. 


JAMES HUTTON. 








